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INTRODUCTION 

Thomas C. Hunt & Michael V. Belok 


Religion and morality have always been of vital importance 
in the conduct of American schooling. In the common school 
period of the nineteenth century, for instance, religion of Protestant 
vintage, featured by the reading of the king James version of the 
Bible with attendant devotional exercises, comprised the basis of 
the schools’ efforts in moral education. (There were other manifest¬ 
ations of this Protestant orientation, such as the textbooks used, 
practices in normal schools, etc.) Generally speaking, this approach 
was supported by the majority of the American populace. 


In the last quarter of the nineteenth century, a shift in the 
basis for and thrust of moral education by public schools appears, 
at least outside the South. Citizenship education, based on natural 
(contrasted with revealed religious) values, becomes paramount. 

In the age of the “melting pot” schools were expected to produce 
good, loyal Americans. 

The American public, as well as its schools, has been and is 
concerned with moral education. Recent Gallup Polls, for inst¬ 
ance, reveal that Americans support instruction in morals in 
schools (79% to 11%); favor prayer in public schools (77% to 17%)* 
and feel that the schools should “take on a share” of the° responsi¬ 
bility for the “moral behavior” of students (67% to 30%) i Today 
however, in an age in which cultural pluralism is recognized and 
fostered and m which religious pluralism is respected, how public 
schools should carry out this charge is not widely agreed upon 
The task of the schools in implementing moral education is ex^ee 
dmgly more complex and more difficult. Indeed, the very right of 
public schools to serve as a primary agent in conducting moral 
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enrollment, after plummeting downward from 1965-72, has stabili¬ 
zed in recent years. Several legal challenges have been issued to 
state regulatory activities of private schools. Popular, and legisl¬ 
ative, support for financial aid to parents of private school children, 
such as tuition tax credits and parental choice (voucher) plans is on 
the upswing and is becoming broader-based. State legislatures have 
enacted legislation which, in a variety of ways, provides assistance 
to pri\atc schools and/or their patrons. A constantly growing 
number of citizens are dissatisfied with the alleged failure of the 
public schools to inculcate morals in their pupils, or challenge the 
right of the public schools in the very attempt, and are abandoning 
public schools in favor of private education. All signs point to 
private schools, especially denominational, becoming a more potent 
and vital factor in k-12 schooling in the years ahead. 

This volume addresses religion-morality-values issues as they 
interface with public and private schools, from a historical as well 
as a current perspective. The introductory essay examines the 
role of the Supreme Court in dealing with constitutional questions 
pertaining to religion and education and the Court’s impact on 
those two areas. 

The first series of articles considers several historical aspects of 
religion-morality-values and their relationships with education. 
Three articles comprise this section. The second series of articles, 
three in all, is concerned with questions related to current attempts 
to provide moral education in the schools. 

An introductory article on the role and contributions of private 
schools serves to preface the last series of articles. In this section 
are papers on the Christian Day School movement. Catholic 
education, and Jewish education, respectively. The issue concludes 
with two articles, one favoring, one opposing, attempts to provide 
assistance to families which would extend family choice (thereby 
aiding what have traditionally been called private schools) in 

education. 
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RELIGION, EDUCATION, AND 
THE SUPREME COURT 


James F. Herndon 


With an appropriation of nearly 89 million dollars, the state 
of Ohio tried in 1975 to supply a package of materials and services 
to children attending nonpublic schools. Included in the package 
were textbooks, instructional materials and equipment, testing and 
scoring, diagnostic and therapeutic services, and field trip trans¬ 
portation. Almost all of the schools were denominational, and 
something over eight in ten were Roman Catholic. Aganist the 
claim that the state bad over-stepped the constitutional boundary 
between church and civil authority, Ohio argued that its assistance 
was aimed only at children and not at the schools they attended or 
the churches with which the schools were affiliated. The challenge 
to Ohio’s generosity rested on the assertion that such aid amounted 
to an “establishment” of religion and was therefore forbidden by 
the first Amendment to the United States Constitution. 

Neither argument was without merit, given Supreme Court 
rulings in earlier cases involving education and religion. Precedents 
could be found to support either point of view. In recent cases, ' 
moreover, the Court was severely divided in its vie\ss of what the 
Constitution required. At least three Justices had consistently 
favored certain limited forms of aid to church schools, while 
another three Justices had just as regularly voted against such aid. 
The other members of the Court had supported now one faction, 
now the other. Complicating matters further was the retirement 
of Justice William O. Douglas, a stalwart opponent of public aid 
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to religion* schools. His replacement, Justice John Paul Stevens, 
had participated in only one related case, and that involved aid to 
sectarian college. Whether his negative vote in that case would 
repeated on an issue of state aid to elementary and secondary 
parochial schools remained to be seen. So when the Court 
agreed to hear Holman Walter , J it was not at all clear which if 
any of Ohio's efforts might withstand the Court’s review. 

fn answering challenges to acts of public authority, the 
Supreme Court usually relies on rides inferred from the words of 
the Constitution or from the recorded thoughts of those who wrote 
the Constitution. Where no rule exists, the Court develops one 
from other rules or writes a new one. The rule helps both to 
dispose of the case before the Court and to show those whose are 
net parties to the case what they are allowed to do in similar 
circuit stances-'. Through a long and complex chain of cases the 
Supreme Court has evolved intricate and subtle rules forjudging 
what the first Amendment defines as a proper relationship between 
civil educational authority and religion. By following that chain, 
we may understand what restraints the First Amendment places 
on public schools and what latitude it leaves the state in its ties 
with private religious schools. Wolman v. Walter is one of the 
last links in the chain. Stephen Girard's will helped to fashion one 
of the first. 3 

Girard insisted that no representative of any religious sect be 
permitted to teach at the college to be founded at his death and to 
be administered by the city of Philadelphia. Girard's heirs objected 
that were Philadelphia to execute the will faithfully, the sectarian 
exclusion would be contrary to the common law and public policy 
of Pennsvlvania because Girard's terms were “derogatory and 
hostile to Christian religion." 4 In one of the earliest cases con¬ 
cerned with religion in a publicly run school, the Supreme Court 
responded to the heirs by saying that while “Christianity be a 
part of the common law of the State." 5 it is so only in 
the sense “that its divine origin and truth are admitted. 0 There¬ 
fore. the Court concluded. Christianity is not to be “reviled and 
blasphemed against." 7 Since no such intent could be attributed to 
Girard, his exclusionary rule would stand. 

We read those wor Js today with some shock. The divine 
origin of Christianity is admitted officially, and a particular 
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religious tradition is acknowledged as part of the common law. 
Nevertheless, the state’s obligation toward that religion is met 
simply by avoiding repudiation of its tenets. The state has no 
positive role in fostering or supporting religion, even a religion 
which is held to form some part of the common law and whose 
truth is “admitted." 

This decision made no interpretation of the First Amend¬ 
ment, but in saying what state law required it gave early expression 
to a rule the Court was to follow in letter cases. The Court came 
to terms with the First Amendment in Pierce v. Society of Sisters , 8 
an Oregon case involving denial by the state of accreditation to 
religious schools. This action, conjoined with enforcement of 
truancy laws, would have put an end to parochial schools I he 
Supreme Court had little difficulty in finding Oregon's policy in 
violation of the First Amendment’s guarantee of religous freedom. 
The state’s hostility to religion, the Court held, denied those 
attending parochial schools their rights to free exercise of religion. 

In 1943, the Court reversed an earlier decision 9 holding that 

the interest of the State in promoting patriotism outweighed objection 

by Jehovah’s Witnesses to what they saw as idolatry in the schools’ 

required recital of the pledge of allegiance. In reversing, the 

Court found West Virginia’s requirement of the pledge of allegiance 

to be an exercise of unconstitutional hostility to religion when 

applied to children whose religious beliefs were offended by that 
practice. 10 J 


What these cases have in common is what we may take as a 
first rule : whatever the relation between state and religion, it can¬ 
not constitutionally be one of hostility or repudiation. While the 

state is not required to be friendly toward religion, it is not 
permitted to be unfriendly. 

A second rule emerged with Bradfied v. Roberts » a ca « 
involving federal financial assistance to a hospital run bv » f 
order. Plaintiffs in this case contented Z aid to the hosoZ 

Offensive to the First Amendment in payments'TaZnX'Z 
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that coincidentally had a religious affiliation. The Court used 
substantially the same reasoning in deciding Cochran v. Louisiana 12 
Here it found that state purchase of texts for use in nonpublic 
schools was an aid to children and not to religion. And thus the 
second rule : so long as public aid to sectarian institutions was 
not gi\en for religious purposes, the Supreme Court would find no 
constitutional infirmity. Whether the state was required or per¬ 
mitted to do more in support of religion, or whether the refusal 
to help at all was tantamount to hostility, were more subtle 
questions the Court had yet to address. 

The two rules converged in 1947 when the Court reviewed a 
New Jersey school board's policy of reimbursing parents for the 
cost of transporting their children to and from school. What led 
to the challenge was the reimbursement of parents of parochial 
school children. The First Amendment does not speak of aid to 
religion, of aid to religious institutions, or of aid to patrons of 
religious bodies. It says only that Government may not ‘ establish 
religion or prevent free exercise ot religion. Surely the ban on 
establishment must mean that government may not lound a church 
(which is probably why no serious attempts by governments to 
cslabl ish churches have been made), but docs the establishment 
clause mean anything beyond that ? In answering that question 
in Everson v. Board of Eduaci ion™ the Court fashioned yet another 
rule for interpreting the First Amendment. Writing lor the 
majority, Justic Black said that the establishment clause 

means at least this : Neither a State nor the Federal Govern¬ 
ment can set up a church. Neither can pass laws which aid 
one religion, aid all religions, or prefer one religion over 
another. Neither can force nor influence a person to go or to 
remain away from church against his will or force him to 
profess a belief or disbelief in any religion. No person can 
be punished for entertaining or professing religious beliefs or 
disbeliefs, for church attendance or non-attendcnce. No tax 
in any amount, large or small, can be levied to support any 
religious activities or institutions, whatever they may be 
called, or whatever form they may adopt to preach or practice 
religion. Neither a state nor the Federal Government can, 
openly or secretly, participate in the afTairs ol any religious 
organizations or groups, and vice vena ™ 
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In short, the rule is that public funds may not be used for the 
support of a religious institution. On the other hand, Black went 
on, in protecting against a religious establishment the Court must 
be sure that it does not prevent a state from extending its benefits 
to all citizens without regard to their religious faith. 

Applying these standards the Court found no impediment in 
the First Amendment to the use of public funds to pay for the trans¬ 
portation of parochial school children when that use was part of 
a general program of benefit to all school children. As in Brad- 
field and Cochran , the Court saw the aid as a benefit to those 
entrusted to the care of the institution and not as a benefit to the 
institution itself. Yes, the program helps children get to church 
schools, and yes, it might even help some get there who would 
not go otherwise. But the same might be said of publicly support¬ 
ed police and fire protection. Surely, the Court said, turning 
now to ideas expressed in Girard and Pierce , the First Amend¬ 
ment’s requirement of neutrality cannot mean that such services 
are forbidden. To do so would force the state to become the 
adversary of religion. “State power is no more to be used so as 
to handicap religions that it is to favor them As applied, the 
state s laws do no more than offer a general program by which 

children regardless of religion are helped to get to school safely 
and quickly. 


A year later, the Court had an opportunity to develop its 
rule still further. An Illinois school board had arranged for sectarian 
teachers to visit public schools once a week to give religious instruc¬ 
tion to children professing the faiths represented. Children adlier- 
mg to no faith, or those whose parents chose not to have them 
attend religion classes were sent to study halls or otherwise kept 
busy wrthm the schools. The school superintendent approved 
and super^sed the religious teachers. The regular classroom 
hers were to keep attendance records to insure that the children 
were where they were supposed to be. The Court found this 
program, again m .Justice Black’s words, “beyond all question a 
utilization of the tax-established and tax-supported pubhc school 
system to aid religious groups to spread their faith.”** Citing the 

hibfted ^ tatement in Evers °n of*hat the First Amendment pro¬ 
hibited the states from doing, Black held that integration of^ 

state s compulsory education system with a program of religious 
instruction was banned by the First Amendment. 8 
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Soon after this decision the Court considered a New York 
program in which public school children would be released from 
classes to attend religious instruction away from school premises. 
As in the previous case, children who did not participate in reli¬ 
gious classes were to remain and continue their studies. Public 
school teachers furnished administrative help in keeping attendance 
records, as before. The similarity of circumstances to those held 
invalid only a short time ago would seem to have led to the same 
conclusions. Justice Black thought so, but a majority of the Court 
felt otherwise. That the instruction was held off school grounds 
made a critical difference. It rendered the actions of the public 
schools not an establishment of religion, but only an accom¬ 
modation of schedule to religious interest. The First Amendment, 
Justice Douglas argued for the Court, denies to church and state 
an identity with or dependence on each other, but it does not 
require separation of church and state ‘-in every and all respects.’' 17 
To hold otherwise, Douglas said, would make religion and state 
“aliens to each other—hostile, suspicious and even unfriendly.” 18 
The Bill of Rights cannot be read in support of a “philosophy of 

hostility to religion." 19 

Well, one might ask, would it not be an unfriendly, even a 
hostile act to bar religion at the schoolroom door ? In a spirit of 
accommodation, might not the schools sponsor religious exercises ? 
Or are reliaious exercises among those practices Justice Black found 
in Everson 'to be examples of the establishment of religion ? If so, 
would not any restriction on religious exercises in the schools 
simultaneously comply with the prohibition against establishment 
and violate the requirement that government not interfere with free 
exercise 9 Faced with questions like these, the Courts rules looked 
less serviceable than they had. The rules were very likely in for 
some rethinking and some revision as well. 

Two exercises of long standing in many school districts w'erc 
the recital of prayers and the reading of Bible verses at the begin¬ 
ning of the school day. The first was challenged in Engel v. 
Vitale 20 a New York case involving the use of a prayer written 
the state Board of Regents, The Board's strategy was evidently 
10 compose a prayer that would have some religious content but 
that would offend no particular sect. Children who wished not 
to pray were excused. The Supreme Court was little impressed 
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by either of these efforts to avoid the constitutional problem. It 
held that no government in this country has the power to prescribe 
a prayer and to require its use in public institutions. 

The Court reached a like conclusion when it reviewed Pen¬ 
nsylvania's required reading of Bible verses in Abingdon School 
District v. Schempp . 21 To forestall objection, the state had required 
that the reading be done without comment and that a child be 
excused from the reading on request of a parent or guardian. 
Acknowleding that “our national life reflects a religious people." 2 * 
the Court said that religious freedom is just “as strongly imbedded 
in our public and private life."' 3 It is the danger to that freedom 
from fusion of religion and state, the Court found, that led to its 
earlier decisions favouring a “wholesome neutrality”- 4 between 
church and state. The test that any state enactment must with¬ 
stand, if neutrality is to be maintained, is that it must have “a 
secular legislative purpose and a primary effect that neither ad¬ 
vances nor inhibits religion." 2 ® The purpose and effect of 

Bible reading in this case were clearly intended to be religious 
and so failed to meet the test. 

Incorporating the “benefit to the child" reasoning adopted in 
Cochran, as well as the necessity to refrain hostility to religion 
as imposed in the released time cases, the Court in Schempp had 
indeed made a restatement of its evolving rules. The rule now held 
that to pass Supreme Court review a state program must have a 
secular purpose and must not have the primary effect of advancing 
or inhibiting religion. Still further elaboration and subtle refine¬ 
ment of this rule were to occupy the Court as it shifted attention 

from religion in the schools to what the state could do for non¬ 
public religious schools. 

Since Schempp the closest the Court has come to dealing 
with efforts of religious groups to influence public school activities 
was its ruling in an Arkansas case.* 3 Here a state statute had out¬ 
lawed the teaching of the Darwinian theory of evolution, specifi¬ 
cally the idea that man is descended from a lower animal. The case 
arose when a high school biology teacher foun d herself in a 
dilemma: if she used a newly adopted text she would have to 
assign a chapter on the evolutionary view and would therefore be 
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in violation of the statute; but if she did not use the text she would 
be insubordinate to school administrators who had chosen the text. 
The Court solved the teacher's problem by holding the statute 
unconstitutional in that it had the effect of lending public support 
to a particular religious sect's doctrines regarding the origin of 
humanity. That, the Court said, was not allowed by the First 
Amendment. 


During the last decade, parochial school authorities and state 
and federal legislators have pressed more aggressively for public 
aid to religious schools. And for every effort to provide that aid, 
there has been an effort to prevent it. Predictably, the Supreme 
Court has been at the center of the conflict. In a New York case. 
Board of Education v. Allen" the Court’s decision seemed easy. 
Here the Court upheld the state's practice of lending secular text¬ 
books to children in sectarian schools since the state's purposes 
were secular, since no funds were given to the schools, since the 
program's benefits were directed to the children or their parents, 
andsince the primary effect of the state's actions were neither to 
advance nor to inhibit religion. 


Later cases were not so easy. To decide these cases the Court 
modified the SJiempp rule, taking its first steps in that direction in 
a case that had nothing directly to do w ith schools. In lla/.v. 
Ta x Commission 28 the Court entertained a challenge to the New 
York City Tax Commission's policy of granting tax exemptions to 
religious bodies on properties used solely for religious purposes 
Against the claim that the exemption was an establishment o 
religion, the Court held that the Commission s action was part of 
a program of granting expemptions to many nonprofit organiza¬ 
tions Since the legislative purpose of the program was not aimed 
at establishing, sponsoring, or supporting religion, the program 

could stand. 

The ‘ primary effect” test of Sclwmpp could carry the Court 
this far, and the case might have been decided without more But 
the Chief Justice in his opinion for. the majority said that the 
considerable internal inconsistency in the opinions of the Court 
derives from what, in retrospect, may have been too sweeping 
utterances on aspects of [ the First Amendment J that seemed 
Clear "n relation to the particular cases but have limited meaning 
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as general principles.” 29 Some additional standard was required 
to make clear what the First Amendment meant. Restating the 
general principle, Chief Justice Burger wrote that “we will not 
tolerate either governmentally established religion or government 

interference with religion.” 30 There must “room for play.of 

a benevolent neutrality which will permit religious exercise to 
exist without sponsorship and without interference.” 31 Any dcci- 
ion involving the religion clause of the First Amendment must 
turn on whether action by the state establishments or interferes 
with religion or has the effect of establishment or interference. But 
then the Chief Justice added something new. 

He said, “determining that the legislative purpose of tax 
exemption is not aimed at establishing, sponsoring, or supporting 

religion does not end the inquiry. We must also be sure 

that the end result—the effect—is not an excessive entanglement 
with religion.” 32 Since a property tax exemption for churches had 
no such effect, the exemption was valid under the'Constitution. 

Now the Court was armed with a three-part rule it could 
apply as it faced a rash of cases involving public aid to parochial 
schools. The first two parts derived from Allen and its predecessors; 
the third was given by Walz. If aid to nonpublic schools were to 
be upheld by the Supreme Court the aid had to be characterized 
by : (1) a secular legislative purpose ; (2) a primary effect that 
did not advance or inhibit religion ; and (3) no excessive entangle¬ 
ment of church and state. The Court had its first opportunity to 
apply this test in Lemon v. Kurtzman 38 and two companion cases 
decided at the same time. 83 

In Lemon the Supreme Court faced a Pennsylvania law that 
reimbursed noupublic schools for the cost of teachers’ salaries, texts, 
and materials in certain secular subjects. No reimbursement was 
permitted for courses with sectarian content. The schools were 
to keep the records for the state to audit prior to payment. In the 
companion cases, the issue was whether Rhode Island could pay up 
to 15 percent in annual salary supplements to teachers of secular 
subjects in nonpublic schools. The teachers were to teach only 
those subjects offered in public schools and were to agree in writing 
that they would not teach religion. As in Pennsylvania, nonpublic 
schools were to maintain records subject to state audit. 
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A divided Court found these statutes to contravene the First 
Amendment Beyond the admittedly religious character of non- 
puMic schools in the two states, the majority was impressed with 
the need tor state surveillance of the schools’ activities in order to 
insure that secular and not sectarian puipases were being 
achieved. The states would have to probe the schools' records 
to learn which expenditures were secular or sectarian and that, 
the Court found, would involve government in too close a relation¬ 
ship with religion. Annual appropriations would probably 
intensify political divisiveness and that was what the First Amend¬ 
ment was written to prevent. So, because of what the Court saw 
as ‘excessive entanglement" between church and state, the 
statutes fell. 

Shortly after disposing of these cases, the Court struck down 
a New York statute providing for state reimbursement of non¬ 
public schools for certain statemandated testing and record-keeping 
costs, finding that the justifiable aid for secular functions was not 
clearly separable from aid for sectarian activities ' 5 A New York 
statute that provided for direct grants to nonpublic schools for 
maintenance of equipment was found to violate the First Amend¬ 
ment since it had the primary effect of advancing religion in that no 
effort was made to restrict funds to the upkeep of equipment or 
facilities used for exclusively secular purposes. Other portions 
of the same statute that either reimbursed or gave income tax relief 
to parents of children attending nonpublic schools were also 
invalidated . 30 

The same result occurred in the Court's review of a Pennsyl¬ 
vania statute authorizing state reimbursement for part of tuition 
expenses incurred by parents in sending children to nonpublic 
schools. In both this and the previous case, the Court felt government 
had enacted policies whose primary effect was the impermissible 
adv ancement of sectarian activities of religious schools . 37 In Meek 
v. Pitenger , 38 the Court reviewed Pennsylvania statutes that autho¬ 
rized provision of auxiliary services by public employees to non¬ 
public schools, the loan of textbooks to these schools, and the 
supplying of certain materials and equipment. Applying the three- 
part rule^ the Court found no problem with the textbook loan 
program. The Court had earlier and consistently determined that 
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provision of nonsectarian texts had a clearly secular purpose and 
that it did not have a primary effect of advancing religion. 


But the Court was not so willing when it came to the loan of 
materials and equipment. Funds on the order of $ 1 2 million in 
197^-73 were spent in this phase of aid to mostly religious 
institutions. According to the Court, “substantial aid to the 
educational functions of such schools...necessarily results in aid to 
the sectarian school enterprise as a whole" 39 and is there¬ 
fore impermissible. Nor was the Court willing to approve 
the state's program of auxiliary services. To insure that the 
public employees involved would be religiously neutral when 
visiting the nonpublic schools, the Court felt the state would have 
to become excessively entangled in religion, a result forbidden by 
the third of the three-part rule But in applying the rule, the 
Court gave a slightly different twist to the entanglement argument. 
Earlier decisions could be read to mean that entanglement of 
government and religion was in itself enough to support a finding 
of unconstitutionality. Here the Court went a step further to 
show why entanglement was wrong : “The Act thus provides 
[in annual reconsideration of appropriations] successive opportuni¬ 
ties for political fragmentation and division along religious lines, 

one of the principal evils against which the Establishment Clause 
was intended to protect. 


Thus it was not entanglement alone that was to be avoided 
but also the political divisiveness that entanglement might engender. 
Whatever political divisiveness might be present in American 
society at large, the Supreme Court was deeply divided over the 

decision in this case. In a bitter dissent, Chief Justice Burger 
wrote, I see at least as much potential for divisive political debate 
in opposition to the crabbed attitude the Court shows in this case ’ « 

™" e '' f as unan,mity of support for the Court's statement of the 
le, but on the question of how the rule was to be applied in 

,nstances " f »ate aid to nonpublic schools the Court was 
of at least two minds. 


r . .Z hlS - m °? d , ° f disagreem ent the Court agreed to hear the 
chaUenge in Wolmm v. Walter to Ohio's provision of texts 

scorinp d ma ‘ enalS aDd ec|ui P ment . standardized testing and 
g, lagnostic and therapeutic services, and field trip trans- 
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portation to nonpublic school children. Nine Justices agreed 
with the Court's statement of the three-part rule, and nine Justices 
agreed that the law reflected the state's “legitimate interest in 
protecting the health of its youth and in providing a fertile 
educational environment for all the schoolchildren of the State.” 43 
But from here on the Court was severely divided. 

A majority approved the loan of textbooks, following the obvious 
precedents. The same majority upheld provision of standardized 
testing and scoring. Sin.e the school could not control the test, 
there was no need for the degree of state supervision that might 
lead to excessive entanglement. Eight Justices found no con¬ 
stitutional weakness in the state's offering of diagnostic services 
since these had no educational content and since the diagnostician 
would have little contact with the children. No impermissible 
entanglement there, the Court found. Seven members of the 
Court upheld the statute’s provision of therapeutic services, so 
long as these were conducted in public schools, in public centers, 
or in mobile units parked away from nonpublic school premises. 
“It can hardly be said,” the Court argued, “that the supervision 
of public employees performing public functions on public property 
creates an excessive entanglement between church and state.” 43 

The Court split three ways on equipment and materials loans. 
A bare majority held that “in view of the impossibility of separa¬ 
ting the secular education function from the sectarian, the state 
aid inevitably flows in part of the religious role of the schools.” 4 * 
And, finally, a like majority invalidated the field trip program. 
The Court found that since the nonpublic school teacher would 
decide where the buses went and how a field trip might be related 
to the remainder of the children's education, the state's generosity 
set “an unacceptable risk of fostering religion as an inevitable 
b\ product.” 45 To reduce that risk, the state would have to engage in 
supervision of the teachers and that would bring on excessive 
entanglement. 


With Wo In tan and its juridical ancestry then, one has some 
idea of what the First Amendment means. 46 Most recently, it has 
meant that the government may provide aid to religious institu¬ 
tions provided that the primary effect of the aid is not to advance 
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religion and provided that the aid docs not involve government 
in an entanglement with religion. The latter is to be avoided both 
because it is wrong in itself and because it can lead to unwelcome 
political divisiveness. In earlier incarnations, the First Amend¬ 
ment has meant that while the state must not be hostile to religion, 
it must also be careful to avoid permitting school policy and 
practice to be affected by sectarian religious doctrines. On 
the positive side, the state may not refuse to accredit religious 
schools, it may offer testing, diagnostic, and therapeutic services to 
nonpublic schools under some conditions, and it may reimburse 
parents for the costs of their children’s transportation to parochial 
schools. 

On the other hand, the state may not pay the salaries of nonpu¬ 
blic school teachers, may not reimburse these schools for maintena¬ 
nce costs, may not reimburse or provide tax credits for parents of 
nonpublic school children, may not provide instructional equip¬ 
ment or materials, and may not furnish transportation for field 
trips. In schools the state operates, religion may not be taught 
even on a voluntary released time basis, nor may the public school 
be converted into a place of worship by the recital of prayers or 
Bible verses, nor is the state permitted to base curricular decisions 
on sectarian doctrine. On the other hand, when charged with 
the eduction of the young, the state is not to revile religion, nor 
is it allowed to foist patriotic rituals on children whose religious 
principles are offended by such practices, nor is the state to be 
prevented from cooperating with religious authorities in allowing 
childern to attend religious instruction off school premises. 


These holdings are useful in that they settled particular cases 
an state what specific practices of the past may or may not be 
permitted in the future. Policy makers have then at least a partial 
guide to actions that the Court is disposed to allow. But what 
of practices now being followed but as yet unchallenged, or 
practices yet to be devised ? How do citizens, legislators, and 

™ I* a “ d P u nvate sch0Gl authorities judge the legality of those 

rT l J he , an !. Wer ShOUld bethat the Court’s rule furnishes 
‘ ‘ y Wh,ch . the constitutionality of any practice, past, 

bleTf it’h° r prOSpeCt ! ve ’ ma y be reckoned. The practice is permissi- 
If has a secular legislative purpose, a primary effect that 
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does not advance or inhibit religion, and no excessive entanglement 
with religion. 

One has only to state the rule to show its weakness. Some few 
practices, when rev iewed in light of the Court’s application of the 
rule in earlier cases, mavclearly be permitted or prescribed by the 
rule But placement of the rule alongside other practices may well 
show the rule to be entirely too ambiguous for practical use. How, 
for example, would the rule be applied by a public school adminis¬ 
trator whose curriculum in values education is challenged as an 
establishment of a secular “religion”? 47 At some point in his 
decision, the administrator would have to decide what is, and what 
is not. religion. Does that involve excessive entanglement? If it 
does not, does his curriculum inhibit the practice of religion by stud¬ 
ents whose religious training is put in question by what they learn 
about values in the public school ? The Supreme Court could 
no doubt answer these questions, but it is not the Court that faces 
angry parents. The administrator needs a standard today, a 
standard the Court's three-part rule fails to supply. 

The ambiguity of the rule is compounded by the Court's own 
internal disagreement. That neraly half the Court reads the rule 
to permit what little more than half the Justices believe the rule to 
deny not only exemplifies the ambiguity but is to foster a rule with 
the appearance but not the substance of certainty. While such a 
rule may help to justify decisions of the Court after the fact, it is 
no guide at all to public authority that seeks conscientiously to 
adhere to what fundamental law requires. In the end, the rule 
may be more hindrance than help. 

One may also view the deep divisions in the Court, in accord 
with Chief Justice Burger's suggestion, as a source of the very 
divisivencss on religious questions the First Amendment was 
supposed to prevent. So long as a substantial minority of the 
Court disapproves of practices sanctioned by a majority ol the 
Justices, those sharing the minority's views will be encouraged to 
challenge similar practices in the hope that a new case will shift 
the Court's decisions in their favor. In like fashion, legislators 
may continue to invent new programs for public aid to private 
school just so long as a sizeable minority of the Court who favor 
such aid have a reasonable chance of becoming a majority. Until 
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the Court is able to reach substantially unanimous agreement on 
its holdings, each case it decides becomes a stimulus to the losing 
side to try again. Public policy remains incoherent in the mean¬ 
time. 


In short, while the Supreme Court is able to pass judgment on 

practices as they arise, both the illusion of certainty in its rules and 

the agreements among its members provide little guidance for 

future practice. The trouble is that two very different points of 

view are in conflict over what each regards as fundamental. And 

that conflict is inherent in the First Amendment itself. To prohibit 

the infusion of religion in the public schools, or to deny public aid 

to private religious schools, is necessarily to curtail opportunities 
tor the free exercise of religion. Yet, to permit public support of 

religion is necessarily to create an establishment of religion. One 

may choose to emphasize, and the Court’s rules may favor, one or 

the other side of the conflict, but the conflict remains. 

It may well be that courts of any sort are ill-equipped to deal 

with such issues. Bound by the syllogisms of the law, courts may 

be incapable of reconciling logical contradictions of the kind the 

First Amendment seems to present. The result is that public 

policy is held hostage to the best guesses its proponents can make 

about which way five or more members of the Supreme Court are 

most likely to lean in a particular case. Perhaps there is a better 
way. 


In other instances of the need to reconcile irreconcilables, the 
ordinary ways of the political process have been of some help 
Bargaining between parties each able to extract concessions from 
the other is not an altogether unworthy way to settle differences 
Perhaps it is time to try that method. Far from avoiding entangle- 
ment of the state, we may find it useful to enlist the state’s good 
ces in the search for a compromise that will yield each side 

whatever the other is able and disposed to permit.' This method 

Will not write into public policy the absolutes defended by either 
set of combatants, but it might result in practices each could accept 
That would be no slight accomplishment. P 
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2 -- 

MORALITY, RELIGION, AND THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ QUEST FOR COMMUNITY 

Jo<<fih ft'. Newman 


From the common school revival of the nineteenth century 
through the present day, most Americans have believed that 
morality and religion are linked and that both should occupy a 
prominent place in the public school curriculum. Moral education 
and religious education have been key elements in the quest to 
build a community of shared values through the public schools. 
In a heterogeneous nation, however, determining how morality 
and religion are to be linked has always been difficult. The 
choice has usually been between sectarian and nonsectarian 
religion as the basis of moral instruction, although in the twentieth 
century a secular morality with no link to traditional religion has 
also been an issue. It is ironic that moral r and religious education, 
ostensibly designed to provide a set of common values for Ameri¬ 
cans, has often been divisive rather than unifying America s 
religious diversity has often frustrated the quest for a community 
of consensus. 

This essay is actually five case studies of morality, religion, 
and community : Horace Mann's attempts to make the common 
schools of the mid-nineteenth century nonsectarian: the resulting 
controversies over the place of sectarian doctrine in the schools, 
the community of consensus as reflected in late nineteenth century 
textbooks: John Dewey’s vision of a secular morality for the 
twentieth century; and recent Supreme Court decisions on the 
place of religion in the public schools. Horace Mann emerges as 
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the central figure in this essay, for the nonsectarian link he forged 

between moral and religion has been remarkably durable and 
influential, in his own century and in ours. 


For Mann, often called the father of America's public schools, 
the quest for community was paramount. Mann believed that a 
system of public schools, better than any other single institution, 
could unify a nation that was becoming increasingly heterogeneous. 
Born in rural Massachusetts in 1796, Mann witnessed profound 
change before his death on the eve of the Civil War. His native 
state offers historians an excellent case study of a “modernizing" 
America, a nation being shaped by the forces of urbanization, 
immigration, and industrialization. Horace Mann saw that 
modernization offered at once the blessings of prosperity and 
progress and the curses of poverty and dislocation. Hoping “to 
cure the evils and retain the advantages simultaneously,” Mann 
placed his faith in a system of common schools. The schools would 
be common to all children, however different their social and 
economic backgrounds, and the schools would teach a set of 
values common to all Americans, whatever their specific religious 
and political beliefs. The schools Mann envisioned would build 
a community of consensus to unify a nation of diversity. 1 


From 1837 through 1848 Mann labored to lay the foundations 
for such a community as the first secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education. The common schools, he believed, could 
provide a solid foundation for the new community through a five- 
part curriculum that consisted of physical, intellectual, political, 
moral, and religious education. These five areas, while distinct 
in a logical sense, were in practice closely related and mutually 
p h P v P s ° r ' ,Ve - Ea | Ch upheld a " d reinforced the values of the rest, 
henefit educat ‘°". 'or example, stressed the physiological 

virtues of te erC ‘ Se y , 8 ‘ ene “ We " as ,he moral and religious 

virtues of temperance. Intellectual education gave the student 

skills m reading, writing, and counting, to be sure, but even more 

H n ‘,' VaS lheknow,cd E c of “political economy" that helped 
the student rise from poverty to abund™^ i l • , T 

education in the obligations of citizenshin • ‘ kew,se ’ pol,tlcal 

and religious principles that rejected strife and mOI j med b . y raoral 

of cooperation and common “t,. V1 ° ,enCe m * vor 
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Moral and religious education were closely linked in Mann's 
mind, as they were in the minds of most Americans during the 
first half of the nineteenth century. In the context of the times, 
morality divorced from religion was no morality at all. When 
Mann argued the ‘-primal necessity” of moral education in his 
Twelfth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 
he relied on “Divine law” and “God-created religion” to support 
his case. He located the essence of moral education in a verse 
from the King James Bible: “Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it.” Precisely 
because morality and religion were so firmly linked, however, 
Mann knew that the common schools faced a difficult task. How 
could the schools teach fundamental moral principles without stri¬ 
king the sensitive nerve of religious sectarianism ? In an increasin¬ 
gly heterogeneous nation, how could the schools provide a common 
religious and moral education ? 3 


Mann believed that the answer lay in removing specific 
religious doctrine from the schools while retaining a common, 
nonsectarian creed as the basis for moral instruction. His own 
religious odyssey convinced him that this was possible. Having- 
rebelled against Calvinism at an early age, Mann had turned to 
Unitarianism as a more rational, humane faith. Unitarianism, 
“the democracy of religion,” was known for its tolerance of 
theological diversity. He had also embraced phrenology, an early 
(and now discredited) behavioral psychology. Phrenologists 
believed that since no two human brains were identical in the size 
and strength of their various “faculties.” no two individuals would 
act or think alike. Each person would perceive religion differently. 
Phrenology gave Mann a quasi-scientific basis for his religious 
tolerance . 4 


He therefore concluded that moral education should be linked to 
a common, nonsectarian creed to which all could subscribe. While 
he rejoiced that he had cut morality free from sectarianism in his 
ow n mind. Horace Mann could not bring himself to secularize 
moral education. Retaining a strong faith in God and regarding 
Christ's life as a perfect example, Mann construed “nonsec- 
tarianism” as “nondcnominational Christianity.” He explained in 
his Twelfth Annual Report : 
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In this age of the world, it seems to me that no student of 
history, or observer of mankind, can be hostile to the precepts 
and the doctrines of the Christian religion, or opposed to any 
institutions which expound and exemplify them; and no man 
...can be willing to have his name mentioned while he is 
living, or remembered when he is dead, as opposed to religious 
instruction, and Bible instruction for the young. 5 

Moreover, Mann’s belief in reading the King James Bible to stu¬ 
dents without comment or explication gave moral and religious 
education a distinctly Protestant flavor in an overwhelmingly 
Protestant state. “Nondenominational Christianity" quickly be¬ 
came “nondenominational Protestantism." 


The problem with this conception of moral and religious educa¬ 
tion, of course, is that not everyone shared it. Mann made a com¬ 
mon human error when he generalized too broadly from his o\\ n 
experiences and beliefs. His tolerance of religious diversity would 
stretch only so far; how could anyone object to a nondenomina¬ 
tional Protestant creed as the basis of moral education in the 
common schools? Mann underestimated the divisiveness of 
sectarianism. In an attempt to lay the foundation for a community 
consensus, he had purged specific religiors doctrine from the schools 
What he did not realize was that America’s religious diversity 
would place the schools in a “no win" position. Mann sensed that 
allowing sectarianism to run rampant in the schools would be 
offensive to a majority of Americans, but he did not anticipate 
that doing away with sectarianism would alienate a minority 

Either course of action would frustrate the quest fora community 

ofconsenus. y 


»» j , lifetime Mann saw nonsectarian public education 
attacked on two major fronts in Massachusetts and in other states 
Less than a year after he became secretary of the Massachusetts 

bon? °h Educat,on ’ he encountered orthodox Protestant opposi¬ 
tion to his views. Moral education in the absence of seemrian 
doctrine was a contradiction in terms, his opponents maimed 
Throughout his tenure as secretary Mann would have to face this 
argument, which was soon extended to the extreme r»r»cV 

=srssix?s. --S’ ~ 
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religion entirely out of (he corrmon schools, Reverend Matthew 
Kale Smith charged in 1846-47, for a watered-down Christianity 
based on simple Bible reading would ser\e as “a counterpoise to 
religious instruction at home and in the Sabbath schools." 8 

Mann won his battles with orthodox Protestants like Reverend 
Smith. His opponents, although an exceedingly vocal and publicity- 
conscious group, were clearly in the minority. As Freeman Butts 
points out, a Protestant consensus formed around Mann's nonsec¬ 
tarian ideas. Few Protestants answered Smith’s call for sectarian 
schools supported by state funds, for most were content to teach 
their children specific religions doctrine at home. Moral education 
based on n-m sectarian religion was acceptable to most PrvUestants. 
For the majority, the common schools were indeed providing a 
providing a sense of community. ; 


In New York City, however, attempts to build a community 
of shared values through public education came under attack on 
another front. This time the controversy involved Roman 
Catholics, another minority, who protested the moral and religious 
instruction provided by the public schools with even more vehem¬ 
ence than Mann’s orthodox Protestant antagonists in Massach¬ 
usetts Beginning in the 1830s. Catholics had chafed at the 
Protestant slant to the education provided by the Public School 
Society, an organization dominated by Protestants. The Public- 
School Society attempted to be non sectarian in its moral and 
relieious instruction, but just as in Massachusetts, nonsectarian 
actually meant nondenominational Protestant. The society 
required daily reading from the King Jan es Bible without comment, 
and m ans textbooks were filled with nativist slurs against Catholics 
and Irish immigrants. Trustees of the society made an effort to 
compromise with Catholics by editing certain offensive passages 
from the textbooks, but the trustees held fast on reading the King 
J imes Bible without explication. (The Douay Bible, after all, was 

offensive to Protestants, and commenting on the scriptures might 

introduce sectarian doctrine.) The society was willing to offer 
this compromise in order to keep Catholic children in the public 
schools, for its trustees regarded Catholics, particularly those who 
had recently arrived from Ireland, as unsocialized outsiders and 
threats to society. The public school experience could help steer 
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immigrant children away from a life of crime and make them par 
of the new community. 8 

Under the leadership or Bishop John Joseph Hughes, Catho¬ 
lics rejected the Protestant compromise during the 1840s. Arguing 
that the curriculum in the public schools was a bad mixture of 
the godless (there was no explicit instruction in religious dogma) 
and the sectarian (there was still the Protestant Bible), Catholics 
attempted to secure funds to support parochial schools. After 
Governor William H. Seward encouraged the Catholic cause, the 
entire issue entered the partisan political arena. In 1842 the state 
legislature stepped in to make the New York City schools part 
of the state’s common school system, forbidding the expenditure 
of public funds for sectarian instruction. The largely Protestant 
legislature, however, did not consider the King James Bible as 

sectarian. Catholics gradually withdrew into their own parochial 
schools. 9 


Although Horace Mann was not involved in this controversy, 
he followed it closely, realizing that the link between morality and 
nonsectarian religion was on trial in New York City. The resolu¬ 
tion of the dispute troubled Mann, for he feared that an extensive 
system of parochial schools would frustrate the quest for com¬ 
munity. His fears were well grounded. Similar battles over the 
ink between morality and religion occurred wherever Catholics 
and other non-Protestant religious groups had significant influence. 
As Robert Church and Michael Sedlak observe, the New York 
modem established a precedent, for it “has governed the pattern 
°l Catholic educational effort to the present day.” 10 


On balance, however, the public schools that Mann envisioned 
helped convince the Protestant majority that the nation did have 
a set of common values. Had Mann been able to exmine a random 
selection of public school textbooks in late nineteenth century 

Mdler'pi T l. h3Ve bee " P ' eased What he saw. R u t h 
Miller Elson calls these texts “guardians of tradition," for they 

were “an excellent index of concept considered ‘proper’ for the 

nineteenth century American." Mann would have observed with 

satisfaction that while religion and morality were the most nm 

minen themes tn the textbooks, sectarian doctrine had disappeared 

nln ost completely by the end of the century. The anti-CathoR 
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cism that had permeated the books before Civil War was muted 
after 1870. Yet morality was still linked to nonsectarianism, and 
nonsectarianism still meant nondenominational Protestantism. 
The student learned to be tolerant of other religions but never to 
acknowledge them “as equal to Protestantism on pain of sub¬ 
version of both church and state.” 11 


Mann would have recognized his community of consensus in 
the pages of these textbooks if not in the day-to-day reality of 
American life. Schoolbooks brooked no challenge to the values 
of hard work, thrift, temperance, patriotism, and religious devotion. 
The series of McGuffey's Readers became the best known and 
most influential guardian of traditional values. Mann would have 
been pleased to discover that the readers, which first appeared as 
he was beginning his common school crusade, reached a pinnacle 
of popularity during the 1870s and 1880s and stayed in vogue in 
rural areas until the 1920s. The countless students who learned 
their basic academic skills from the readers also learned of an 
America that did indeed appear to be a community of shared 

values. 12 


Yet there was a widening gap between the rhetoric of the 
schoolbooks and the reality of American life. The authors of these 
books guarded traditional values so stubbornly precisely because 
they feared that the community of consensus was in danger as a 
new America evolved. In The Imperfect Panacea, Henry Perkinson 
points up the irony of the late nineteenth century popularity of the 
McGuffey's Readers. By the time sales of the readers and similar 
h erature, peaked, -America had changed. The world described 
by these authors had disappeared." The forces of modern,zation 
w^th which Mann had been so concerned-urbanization, inimigra 
tion and industrialization-were leaving deep impressions on the 
character of the nation The challenges Mann faced barely fore¬ 
shadowed the rapid pace of modernization between 1870 and 

1920. 13 

At the turn of the century public educators redoubled their 
efforts to create a sense of community in a diverse nation Moral 
and religious education retained their importance in the ^ urncU,U ^ e 
morality based on nonsectarianism was still acceptable 
Protestants who controlled the public schools. To a few educat , 
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however, the heavy doses of morality and religion in textbooks 
like McGuffey’s seemed outdated. In particular, it seemed un¬ 
tenable to refer to nondenoininational Protestantism as nonsecta¬ 
rianism in a nation that was becoming more religiously heterogeneous 
each year. These views were decidedly in the minority, but they 
were best expressed by a prominent philosopher-educator who, in 
other respects, had much in common with Horace Mann. 

John Dewey provided a new vision of the role of the public 
schools in the quest for community. Like Mann, Dewey was a New 
Englander who moved from a rural to an urban environment. Born 
in 1859, the year Mann died, Dewey lived until 1952, bridging the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries in his background and thought. 
If Mann’s religious odyssey shaped his outlook on the world, 
Dewey’s philosophical odyssey shaped his world view. Dewey 
reacted to the problems posed by modernization in much the 
same way as Mann, looking to public education for a solution. 14 

The public schools, Dewey believed, would allow the moder¬ 
nized child to experience the intimate, face-to-face associations that 
had helped create a sense of community in the rural village. In 
his 1899 classic The school and Society, Dewey explained that each 
school would be “an embryonic community life,” “a little com¬ 
munity.” The school would both reflect the larger society (the 
curriculum would be practical) and improve the larger society 
(the school would transform society into a “harmonious” community 
of shared values). As Lawrence Cremin concludes in The Trans¬ 
formation of the School, “Dewey’s formulations must be seen as 
essentially continuous with Horace Mann’s.[ Dewey’sl 

emphasis was ever on the social, the common, the public aspects 
of experience.” 15 


While Dewey and Mann agreed on the central role of public 
education in building a community of consensus, Dewey’s conception 
of moral and religious education would have alarmed Mann. For 
Mann and most of his contemporaries, morality was based on the 
the Christian faith. In an attempt to stress moral values that all 
Americans could share, Mann removed sectarian doctrine from 
the schools but retained a link between morality and nonsectarian 

;™, e . a “ tlSm ’ Dewey went much further, completely breaking 
the link between morality and traditional religion in the schools 
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he envisioned. For Dewey, morality was a secular concept based 
on human habit and impulse ; it flowed from social interaction, 
not divine will. Admitting to a broad, naturalistic faith, Dewey 
viewed religion as a symbolic expression of human values within 
a particular culture. He re arded traditional religions. Christianity 
included, as narrow and divisive. What Horace Mann saw' as 
moral and religious education, John Dewey regarded as mere 
moralizing and sermonizing—training in rules and regulations. 
Kather than “inoculating [students] externally with beliefs and 
emotions which adults happen to have found serviceable to them¬ 
selves,” Dewey advocated moral education (occasionally he spoke 
of religious education as well) through human interaction problem¬ 
solving in the “little community” of the school. 16 


Had Dewey's secularism and naturalism influenced twentieth 
century education in a direct, straightforward way, the link bet¬ 
ween morality and traditional religion would have broken Ion: 
ago. Instead, the link ha> remained strong in the minds of 
most Americans and, until recently, in the public schools as well. 
In contrast to Mann's views on morality and religion, which 
the Protestant majority could share, Dewey's views placed him 
in a minority. His thoughts on moral and religious education were 
neither widely implemented nor even well understood. Through¬ 
out the twentieth century, moral and religious education in the 
public schools has resembled Horace Mann's vision much more 
closely than John Dewey's. 


Just as two minorities-Roman Catholics and a few orthodox 
Protestants-insisted that sectarian doctrine had a vital place in 
Mann's common schools, a small group of Catholics and Pro¬ 
testants has pressed for sectarian instruction on a “released tunc' 
basis since the 1920s. This group's by-novv-familiar argument 
is that morality cannot be divorced from specific religious beliefs. 
Some parents who hold tins position have asked that their children 
be released from a protion of their regular school work in order 
to receive sectarian religious instruction in private. As the cam¬ 
paign lor released time mounted during the late foities and early 
fifties the United States Supreme Court issued two landmark 
decisions. In the McCollum (1948) and Zorach (195.*) cases, the 
court made it clear that under the First Amendment the public 
schools can neither “establish” nor ‘ aid” a particular religion, 
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even indirectly. The Zoraeh decision, however, pointed out that 
within narrowly defined limits—if sectarian instruction takes place 
off the school grounds and in the absence of coercion by school 
officials—released time for sectarian religous education is pcrmis- 
sable. Zoraeh notwithstanding, released lime has never become 
standard practice in the public schools. Apparently, most parents 
who wish their children to receive sectarian instruction have 
availed themselves of the parochial schools established expressly 
for that purpose. 17 


A much larger group of Americans has kept alive Horace 
Mann's belief that nonsectarianism (still construed as nondenomi- 
national Protestantism) should have a place in the public schools. 
In their minds, the link Mann forged between morality and non- 
sectarian religion remains strong. Two Supreme Court decisions 
appalled this group during the early sixties. In the Engel case 
(1962) the court ruled that requiring students to recite a state- 
composed, nonsectarian prayer amounted to the establishment 
of religion and therefore violated the First Amendment. The 
following year the court ruled in the Abingdon case that daily Bible 
reading and the recitation of the Lord's Prayer were unconstitu¬ 
tional on the same grounds. Loud complaints that the court had 
made the public schools secular and godless filled the air : how 
could the schools be expected to teach morality in the absence of 
prayer and Bible reading ? The Supreme Court had rejected 
Mann s nonsectarianism, long popular with most Americans, 
and replaced it with the secularism that Dewey had envisioned 
at the turn of the century. By severing the link between morality 
and traditional religion, the court had alienated the very group 
that had supported, dominated, and profited most from public 
education : the Protestant majority. “Segregation academies," 
many of them started after the Brown decision in 1954, made a bid 
for greater respectability and a larger constituency as they evolved 
mto “Christian academies." Once again, controversy over the 

ink between morality and religion had frustrated the public schools’ 
quest for community. 18 


But the quest continues. A Gallup Poll conducted in the 
aftermath °r Engel and Abingdon found that 70 percent of Ameri¬ 
cans disapproved of the Supreme Court’s decisions. Amid calls 
to impeach the Court, several attempts to restore prajer and Bible 
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reading through a constitutional amendment failed in Congress, 
one by narrow margin. A new drive for constitutional amend¬ 
ment designed to restore nonsectarian prayer by removing the 
issue from the federal courts' jurisdiction is underway in Congress 
as this article is being written.' 9 


It is interesting that recent campaigns for nonsectarian prayer 
have commanded substantial support among non-Protestants. 
Gallup Polls conducted in the mid seventies found 77 percent of 
Americans in favor of a constitutional amendment for non¬ 
sectarian prayer, yet only 61 percent of Americans are Protestant. 
(Twenty-seven percent are Catholic and 2 percent claim the Jewish 
faith, leaving 4 percent with other religious preferences and 6 per¬ 
cent with no preference.) Why are so many Americans wi'ling to 
give Horace Mann's link between morality and nonsectarian 
religion another chance ?-° 


James Q. Wilson points out that the desire to build a com¬ 
munity shared values still animates Americans. As Wilson 
describes the nation's current quest for community, it remains 
a moral one, ‘-a desire for the observance of standards of right 
and seemly eonduct in the public places in which one lives and 
moves." He notes that Americans see their most pressing pro- 
blems—“crime, violence, rebellious >outh, racial tension, public 
immorality, delinquency"—as symptoms of a failure of community 
These are essentially the same problems that concerned Mann and 
Dewey, and recent Gallup Polls indicate that Americans still 
expect the schools to provide a solution by building a community 
ol consensus : 79 percent want the schools to provide more instruc¬ 
tion in morals and behavior. A majority of the nation is 
apparently ready to reintroduce nonsectarianism into the public 
schools to restore a religious basis for moral education. 


Horace Mann would be pleased. The emergence of anew 
majority in support of nonsectarian prayer, however, should not 
obscure the fact that a sizeable minority ( 17 precem > is opposed. 
Nor is it clear that the non-Protestants who lavor changing the 
constitution to permit nonsectarian prayer understand what Pro¬ 
testants have always meant by the word -nonsectanan The 
historical evidence reviewed in this essay suggests that the link 
between morality and religion will remain dtvntve. 
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RELIGION, MORALITY AND CHARACTER s 
ESSAYISTS, SCHOOLBOOKS, AND PEDAGOGY 

Michael V. Belok 


When the United States of America came into being, one of the 
most important tasks facing the new nation was building a sense 
of national identity and character. In this process the new nation 
re le on education. The English tradition had always connected 
education and character formation. The new “Americans” were 

no.f' i T* *. ThCy SaW the task as one of developing a sense of 
“ identity and a republican character.* It might be debat- 

the npM°f W ^ Ct * an ^ mer * can national character existed; but, 

cans t ho,,Ph t t V r ng ° ne WaS DOt debatable and many Ameri- 
was a reDublicarf k “ eW what was necessary. What was needed 
TeL Z , ^ an ~ a new man possessing the requisite know- 

~ „ ! ’ l 3nd l0ya,ties to raake a republican form of 
government a going concern. 2 

of the time shared essay ^ st f» theorists, and schoolbook compilers 
Of proper idels Tn “ ° f fa > tb . the belief that the study 

principles They putTe^Th* 8 ’ !° U ' d br ‘ ng ab ° Ut the CorreCt 
Jefferson, Adams and Madtson ‘hm ° n ’ J ust as Washington, 

Education would nurture the repubHcanZuzen ' f ° Un<lin8 
There wss sliT > n t 

Americans of this period thaTZlr agreement amon S Prominent 
system had to be hnii* &t & dlstmcUve American educational 
citizens with an * system would provide republican 

a ion proper for republic. Knowledge was 
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the key. The most common phrase of the period sprinkled 
throughout the writings and speeches of the leading citizens was 
“the general diffusion of knowledge.” As early as 1779 Thomas 
Jefferson presented his Virginia BUI for the More General diffusion 
of Knowledge, “Another object of the revisal is, to diffuse knowle¬ 
dge more generally through the* mass of people... Every govern 
ment degenerates when trusted.to the rulers of the people a one 
The people themselves therefore are its only safe depositories. n 
to render them dafe, their minds must be improved to a certain 
degree.” John Adams agreed, “Wisdom and knowledge as well 
as virtue, diffused generally among the body of the peop e, eing 
necessary for the preservation of their rights and liberties . it s a 
be the duty of the legislators and magistrates of this ^°™™ onW *' a .. .. 
to cherish the interests of literature and sciences... ° n f . 
“knowledge to be the soul of Republic. James Madison cau ion * 
“a people who mean to be their own governors must arm 

selves with the power which knowledge gives a . ,s< *" .. 
wanted to support education by taxation. Even more interesting 

is a statement by General Francis Marion of South Carolin . 
wrote in the style of the time : 


God preserve our legislature from penny wit and 1 pound 
foolishness What I Keep a nation in ignertinoe rath ^ 

vote a little of their own money for education. = 

this government, divine as it i s * if it be not nown ai ' 
as it deserves ? This is best done by free schools. M f 
always light for their government according to t^eir 
its value. They cannot do so w ithout education. 


Finally, George Washington in his “Farewell Address to . 

rican people, as he prepared to leave office and active politics, <■> 
the American people some advice based on a lifetime o o 
and conviction : “It is substantially true that virtue or morality i 
necessary spring of popular government...Promote, ^ ei )' as . a 
object of primary importance, institutions for the general d ussion 
of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of government gi\es 
force to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion shou 
be enlightened.” Clearly what were needed American schools an 
schoolbooks. It is to the schools that we turn first. 


Most Americans during the early history of our country took 
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it for granted that the basic aim of education was the forming of 
character. Benjamin Rush, in his essay, “Thoughts upon the 
Mode of Education Proper in a Republic,” proposed to turn 
young Americans into “republican machines,” a proposal which 
called for the most thoroughgoing plan of education. Rush did 
not flinch at his proposal because he accepted it as an established fact 
that education should be adapted to the “state of society, manners, 
and government of the country in which it is conducted.” The Ame¬ 
rican Philosophical Society in 1795 gave impetus to educational 
plans for the Republic by offering a prize for the best essay devoted 
to education for the young Republic. A number of essays were 
submitted, among them essays by Benjamin Rush, Noah Webster, 
du Pont de Nemours, Samuel Knox, and Rebert Coram. Samuel 
Knox and Samuel Harrison Smith received the prize but the essays 
were generally of outstanding quality. 


Some common themes run through the essays. Education 
was regarded as the responsibility of the federal government. It 
was thought to be the safeguard for American freedom and the 
very existence of the federal government and the continued existe¬ 
nce of the nation. Education was also the key to individual and 
social progress. There was also a close connection between 
religion and morality. Still, there was no great rush to implement 
any of the ideas proposed by the essayist for a national system of 
education. The times were not conducive to the idea of a national 
system of education. The key to the opposition was to be found 
in popular distrust of a centralized government and the close 
connection between religion and morality. After all no matter 
what might be thought, the schools were still under the control of 

religious groups and they were in no hurry to relinquish this control 
to a centralized power. 1 


This fear of centralization is shown in the failure of the plan 
fora national university put forth by Benjamin Rush. George 
Washington and many others. As early as 1786. a plan for a 
national university was prepared by Quesnay de Beaurepaire. 
Benjamin Rush set forth a plan for such an institution in his essay, 

A plan for a Federal University,” published in 1788. The main 

goal was the one dear to Rush that a national sense of unity and 
identity would be forged...Another argument was that American 
youth would not have to go abroad for higher learning. There 
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was suspicion of foreign influences shared by men of diverse 
political leanings. Washington pushed the idea of a national 
university but even his great prestige could not prevail. An 
i nteresting sidelight is that Washington left money in his will for 
the founding of a national university but efforts to promote it in 
Congress did not succeed. 


Where the essayists did succeed was in the area ol the school¬ 
books being prepared for the new nation. Jedidiah Morse had 
felt that education would nurture the new man demanded by the 
new Republic. He had put his finger on the problem. If educa 
tion were to nurture the new man, what was needed were new books- 
books written by Americans. Morse had been preceded in this 
belief by Noah Webster. In 1783 Webster published a new 
schoolbook destined to become one of the most widely used and 
influential books of all time. This book was A Grammatical 
Institute of the English Language, Part /. Actually, despite its 
pretentious title, it was only a speller. But this was no ordinary 
speller. For Webster had as one of his goals the standardization 
of the language. Knowing full well the unifying effects of umlorm 
language. Webster proposed to use the speller to bring about a 
uniformity of pronunciation. He also used the speller to promote 
a number of virtues he thought desirable in a well-ordered state. 
Webster believed in the desirability of using history and other 
subjects to develop the proper sentiments and loyalty to republican 
institutions. In his Part III of the Grammatical Institute of the 
Engli'h Language, which again was nothing more than a school 
reader, Webster pursued his objective of developing patriotic and 
nationalistic sentiments. Often quoted is the statement on t e 
title page, “Begin with the infant in his cradle; let the first words 
he lisps be Washington.” Some of the selections in the reader 
were Washington's Farewell to the Army, the Declaration ot 
Independence, various patriotic addresses by prominent Americans 
of the time, and patriotic poems by Barlow, Trumball, and Freneau. 


Although Morse and Webster did not know exactly wha 
constituted the American character, and. in fact, were doubtful 
of its existence, they did have in mind a model ol what sort a 
a republic needed if it were to endure. Both were in agreemen 
that he must possess knowledge and that an essential part ol this 
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knowledge should be historical and geographic. Both were 
concerned that he be a moral man, and, Webster especially, 
included considerable materials in his book for this purpose. Faith 
in God was for both a cornerstone, although Webster appeared to 
stress this more in his schoolbooks than Morse. And both placed 
great store in the existence of a class of independent farmers which 
they considered the backbone of society. Morse, in Geography 
Made Easy , stated : 

In agriculture, the Americans are well skilled, and are eager 
to adopt the advantages of the English experience. The 
immortal Washington was himself an excellent practical 
farmer; and it is computed that at least three parts in four of 
the inhabitants of the United States are employed in agricul¬ 
ture. This free and vigorous yeomanry may well be regarded 
as the chief glory of any state... 


Webster devoted considerable space in his speller and other books to 
singing the praises of the independent farmer and to encouraging 
the necessary virtues. The spellers abounded with moral maxims 
encouraging honesty, virtue, industry, frugality, diligence and 
thrift. One of the most amusing lessons in the speller is entitled 
‘‘Domestic Economy, or. The History of Thrifty and Unthrifty.’* 
In this lesson he tells of a farmer by the name of Thrifty who 
practices the necessary virtues to achieve success. Thrifty gets up 
early, takes care of his stock, sees that all is in order for the 
workmen when they arrive, uses his time wisely, and retires at an 
early hour. “In this manner,” wrote Webster, “he earns and 
gains money.” Unthrifty, who is contrasted to Thrifty gets ud 
late, goes to the tavern for a drink of bitters, and eats his break¬ 
fast when he should be working. As a result of poor manage¬ 
ment and want of foresight, Unthrifty is eventually ruined finan- 


What is it that Rush, Webster, Jefferson, Knox, Smith, Coram 

Binrfha ‘ah eSS mI? tS ° f the early Re P ublic and Morse, Carey’ 
Bingham, Adams, P 1 ke and other schoolbooks compilers proposed 

to prepossess the mind with 7 First and foremost were priSes of 

ntvi‘°ri' 3 ^ C °4 e connectk>n between religion and moralky was 
never doubted. To Benjamin Rush the only foundation for educa 

* °n W “ ln re “g><> n - Without religion, he said, “there can be no 
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virtue, and without virtue there can be no liberty, and liberty is 
the object and life of all republican governments.” While all the 
educational essayists'might not be in agreement as to how best to 
incorporate religious instruction in the schools, they were sub¬ 
stantially in agreement on the importance of religion in the forma¬ 
tion of good character. Samuel Knox expressed some concern 
over the protection of “liberty of conscience in religious matters, 
but did not object to starting the school day with a prayer or to 
the use of a “well-digested, concise moral catechism.” 8 


Most superficial examination of early schoolbooks would show 
that schoolbook compilers did not hesitate to incorporate con¬ 
siderable religious material in spellers, readers, histories, grammars, 
arithmetics, and natural philosophy books. Almost every preface 
made it quite clear that this was the case. Noah Webster, justifying 
the preparation of his Elements of Useful Knowledge, prefaced it 
with these words : “Nature, in all her works, proceeds accor¬ 
ding to established laws, and it is by following her order, 
distribution, and arrangement that the human mind is led to 
understand her laws, with their principles and connections. It is 
also by carefully observing the uses of the productions of nature, 
and the adaptation of everything in creation to its particular 
nurpose that the mind is led to just views of final causes, and to 
such conceptions of the attributes of the divine author, as to 
confirm a belief in his being and perfections.” 9 He illustrates this 
in his discussion of the solar system-“all parts of the solar system 
are framed and adjusted to answer exactly the purpose intended 
hv the Creator.” 10 Moreover, “all is order, harmony, beauty, 
and grandeur : manifesting the infinite wisdom, power and 
goodness, of the glorious Creator.” 11 

Whatever the religious preference of the schoolbook compilers, 
there appeared to be a consensus among them on certain basic 

religious principles. Jacob Abbot, himself a schoolbook compiler, 

in his The Teacher identified the following : 

Our community are agreed that there is a God. 

Our community are agreed that we are respons.blc to 

God for our conduct. , . 

The community arc agreed, too, in the belie 

immortality of the soul. 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 
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4. The community are agreed that we have a revelation 
from Heaven. 

5. The community are agreed in theory that personal 
attachment to the Supreme Being is the duty of every 
human soul. 

6. The community are agreed, not only in believing that 
piety consists primarily in love to God, but that the life of 
piety is to be commenced by penitence for past sins, 
and forgiveness, in some way or other, through a Sovi- 
our. 11 

It is these very principles that the schoolbook compilers tried 
to impress upon the mind of American youth In all probability, 
they were in agreement with the sentiment with which J. Orville 
Taylor ended his influential pedagogical textbook, The District 
School :**If we would be patriotic citizens, we must be well- 
informed religious men.” 13 

Closely interwined with religion was virtue. If for Benjamin 
Rush there could be no virtue without religion, it must be remem¬ 
bered that without virtue there could be no liberty. The three 
went together; and, for most of the schoolbook compilers, they ' 
were inseparable. The discussion of virtue and the connection 
of virtue and morality is not a simple matter. Intelligent discus¬ 
sion presupposes some understanding of what the men of an ' 
earlier age meant by virtue. Probably one of the best way to 
get at the meaning is to probe what one schoolbook compiler 
had in mind when he spoke of virtue Noah Webster is the : 
best choice for a variety of reasons. He alone among the school¬ 
book compilers seemed to be concerned with definitions. He also 
happened to be the one who wrote the most and his writings are 
readily available. What did Noah Webster have in mind when 
he used the term virtue? In an 1837 letter to Daniel Webster he * 
raised this very question. Commenting on the speeches of Daniel • 
Webster and other important political personages, he pointed out 
that frequently in these speeches the opinion was expressed “that : 
intelligence and virtue are the basis of a republican government 
or that intelligence and virtue in the people are necessary to the 
preservation and support of a republican government.” 1 * Noah 
Webster questioned this. These words, he felt, were used in 
tqo comprehensive a fashion and were too indefinite in their 
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meaning> to allow the sort of inferences deduced from them. The 
opinion that knowledge would preserve the republican system of 
government rested, Noah Webster believed, upon a “necessary 
connection between knowledge and principle.” Here is his reason¬ 
ing : “It must be supposed that men who know what is right will 
do what is right; for if this is not the general fact, then intelligence 
will not preserve a just administration nor maintain the constitu¬ 
tion and laws. But from what evidence can we infer that men 
who know what is right will do what is right?” He then went 
on to maintain that the weight of historical evidence was against 
this very inference. In support of this contention, he cataloged a 
host of illustrations, starting with the ancient Greeks, the Romans, 
and the France of his day. 


Having presented his evidence, his unequivocal conclusion 
was, -Intelligence alone, then, has not yet saved any republic. 
But intelligence, it is said, must be accompanied with virtue, and 
these united are to give duration to a republic.” At this point he 
raised the question, “Now, Sir, what is this virtue? What 
does it mean, he asked in the sentiment that Daniel Webster and 
other politicians were so fond of expressing ? 


To answer this question, he turned to Montesquieu, a writer 
whose influence on late 18th and early 19th century Americans 
was considerable. The virtue of the Roman was a “passionate 
attachment to the commonwealth,” in other words, love o! coun y 
and patriotism. But. as he wryly observed, ”,n this, virtue 
extended the dominion, but did not secure the existence of the 
republic ” Virtue may mean nothing more than the observance 
of social duties out of a respect for custom or regard for reputation. 
Both may be useful practices, but more than this is necessary to 
” a republic. Virtue, such as this, is easily corrupted by 
ambition for wealth and power. What Kind of virtue ,s necessary ? 
Webster's answer was Christian virtue. This is what will render 
a government stable." Christian virtue, he wrote, consists in the 
uniform practice of moral and religious duties in .conformity with 

the laws both of God and man. 15 

We need not, however, confine our search for the meaning of 
• t to Noah Webster. We can look to the words of contempor- 
ary* educational theorist or to the schoolbooks. Samuel Harrison 
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Smith was one of those who submitted an essay on a national 
system of education to the American Philosophical Society in 
1797 and, along with Samuel Knox, shared the prize. Here is his 
definition of virtue : “Without attempting precise definition, it 
may be sufficiently correct, so far as it regards the object of this 
essay, to style VIRTUE that active exertion of our faculties which 
in the highest degree promotes our own happiness and that of our 
fellow men.” 16 This is a general definition of virtue, one might 
add, especially suitable for a republican, but it offers little help as 
to the specific components of Virtue, that is the virtues. Smith, 
however, proceeds to spell out some of the specific virtues. They 
are justice, honesty, and patriotism. 

What do the schoolbooks say about virtue ? A wit might 
rephrase the question to : What do they not say ? Of all the general 
sentiments, virtue is only second to religion in frequency of 
mention. Whether it be in select sentences, poetry, moral tale, or 
grammatical exercise, virt e is celebrated. Chapter I of the Art 
of Reading (1807) informed the reader, “Virtue is the greatest 
ornament; it is necessary to the young, comfortable to the aged, 
serviceable to the poor, an ornament to the rich, an honor to the 
fortunate, support to the unfortunate. She ennobles the slave, 
and exalts nobility itself. In short, let it be remembered, that 
none can be disciplines of the graces but in the school of virtue; 
and those who wish to be lovely, must learn to be good.” 17 How 
does one achieve this most remarkable of all ornaments ? First of 
all, integrity is the foundation of virtue; then, the type of company 
one chooses. To become virtuous, one should cultivate the 
society of the “good and wise,” but, “If those cannot be met with, 
the next point is to keep no company at ah." But there is still 
hope because “so powerful is the influence of virtue, and so 
gracious the designs of Providence, that every man has a guide 
within his own bosom for the practice of it.” 19 

What are some of the virtues ? The Art oj Reading identifies 
many of them. Our passions are the enemies of virtue. Innocence, 
calmness, and serenity are the results of temperance. Self-control 
is desirable. Gratitude and generosity are virtues. Benevolence, 
prudence, courtesy, bravery, and charity are all virtues. All the 
above virtues, and many more, are inculcated in The Art of Rea¬ 
ding. The book begins, “If the mind is well cultivated, it produces 
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a store ot iruit; if neglected, it is over-run with weeds.” The 
Iruit, of course, is virtue; the weeds are vice. Education is the 
process ol cultivation; “A wise carries all his treasures within 
himself. What fortune gives, she may take away; but a wise man 
does not depend upon her mercy, and is therefore beyond her reach ” 
Then, quoting Pope, “Tis education forms the common mind, 
just as the twig is bent the trees inclined.” Then the twig is bent 
with sentiments culled from a variety of sources. “The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of knowledge; but fools despise wisdom 
and instruction.” “A great, a good, and a right mind, is a kind of 
di\inity within us, and may be the blessing of the slave as well as 
the prince.” “Never condemn a friend unheard, without letting 
him know' both his accuser and his crime.” “A good conscience is 
to the soul what, health is to the body.” “A man of virtue is an 
honor to his country, a glory to humanity, a satisfaction to himself, 
and a benefactor to the world.” Then, The Art Reading ends the 
chapter on sentiments with a thought that summarizes the common 
belief of the age : “Beauty and Wit will die, learning will vanish 
away, and all the arts will be soon forgotten; but virtue will remain 
forever.” 19 All this sounds like John Locke, but just as easily 
might be Noah Webster or any number of Englishmen or Ameri¬ 
cans of the day. 

Religion, virtue, and learning, those were the order ol the day, 
and their importance to the average American was in the same 
order. In an essay “On Knowledge,” in Daniel Adam s Understan¬ 
ding Reader (1803), the young readers are told that “Knowledge is 
that which, next to virtue, truly and essentially raises one man 
above another”—a piece of useful know ledge for young republicans. 
For although Americans in their new Republic proclaimed the end 
of hereditary privilege, they did not propose to abolish the reward 
of virtue and merit Howto get ahead? This is a question that 
caused the early American much concern as it does the present-day 
one. The Understanding Reader went on to develop the argument 
in favor of knowledge as a means of raising oneself: “Learning, by 
which I mean all useful knowledge, whether speculative or 
practical, is in popular and mixed governments the natural source 

of wealth and honor.” 

Yet, learning for many is a rather disagreeable task. They 
desire to have someone else make learning agreeable to them. But 
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this was an age that would have none of this. Responsibility for 
learning was on the shoulders of the learner : “If your own 
endeavors are deficient, it is in vain that you have tutors, books, 
all the external apparatus of literary pursuits. You must love 
learning if you woule possess it In order to love it, you must 
feel its delights; in order to feel its delights, you must apply it, 
however irksome at first, closely, constantly, and for a consider¬ 
able time. If you have resolution enough to do this, you cannot 
but love learning; for the mind always loves that to which it has 
been long, steadily, and voluntarily attached.” 21 If the young 
republican will do this, who knows to what heights he might 
rise ? As the parent in a dialogue in Caleb Bingham’s Columbian 
Orator asked, “What can be more useful for a child, under such 
a government as ours, than to be able to speak before an audience 
with a graceful ease and a manful dignity ?” And then answering 
his own question, “My son, for aught I know, may be a member 
of Congress before he dies.’’ 21 Much the same attitude is found 
in other schoolbooks. Jedidiah Morse, in the preface to his 
Geography Made Easy , echoes the common belief that “no national 
government holds out to its subjects so many alluring motives to 
obtain an accurate knowledge of their own country and its various 
interests, as that of UNITED AMERICA.” If the young man 
will just secure knowledge of the “history, policy, commerce, 
productions and particular advantages of the several states,” he 
should be well prepared for “future usefulness and honor.” 12 Or, 
consider the statement on education in Salma Hale’s History of 
the United States ( 1826). Writing about the diffusion of know¬ 
ledge and the New England system of common school education, 
Hale stated: “In these schools, the human mind receives its 
first impulse in the career of learning; an impules which carries 
many forward to high stations of honor and usefulness.” 23 Here 
is William Woodbridge’s comment upon education in his Universal 
Geography (1824): “The people of the United States enjoy every 
facility for the acquisition of knowledge, which the ease of gaining 
a support and the perfect freedom of political and religious 
institutions can give. The way to honour and office is open to all 

and education secures respectability.” 2 * As with the discussion 
ot virtue, the examples could be endless. 

Americans did not think of education solely in terms of 
personal advancement and advantage. To give that impression 
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'\ouId be to falsify matters. In reading the literature of the period, 
one is struck by the constant reference to the diffusion of know¬ 
ledge, a phrase not nearly so common as references to religion 
and virtue, but stil I common enough to place it well at the top of 
favorite themes. In 1779 Thomas Jefferson presented his plan for ed¬ 
ucation in A Bill for the More General Diffusion of knowledge. Benj¬ 
amin Rush, in his Education Agreeable to a Republican Form of Govern¬ 
ment (1786), wrote: “For the purpose of diffusing knowledge through 
every part of the state." Here is the Constitution of Massachusetts, 
(1780): “Wisdom and knowledge, as well as virtue, diffused 
generally among the people being necessary for the preservation 
of their rights and liberties; and as these depend on spreading 
the opportunities and advantages of education in various parts 
of the country, and among the different orders of the people, it 
shall be the duty of legislatures and magistrates, in all future 
periods of this commonwealth, to cherish the interests of literature 
and the sciences, and all the seminaries of them, especially the 
university at Cambridge, public schools and grammar schools in 

the towns." 


The schoolbooks are not different in this respect. For them, 
knowledge and virtue are inseparable, and good government is 
dependent upon both, especially a republican form of government. 
Woodbridge's Universal Geography informed the reader : “In 
absolute governments, and in countries where the distinctions of 
rank are very creat, the common people are usually degraded 
and deprived of freedom, and the mass of the nation are involved 
in <»reat ignorance.” As examples Woodbridge pointed to Turkey 
and India : “The despotisms of Asiatic nations are eminently 
prejudicial to the diffusion of knowledge among the people; as 
may be seen in Turky and India." But wrote Woodbridge : “In 
countries where there is less distinction of rank and wheie the 
common people arc free, knowledge is gen era! ly diffused among 
them- as in Sweden. Norway, Denmark, and the United States 
Joshua Bradley out-did all the schoolbook compilers with this 
claim* “If youth who are somewhat advanced, and canno 
conveniently attend school, would form themselves into classes, and 

commit to memory their grammar, and request their teach 
and where they have none settled, their schoolmasters to teach 
them the propriety of parsing, they might, by devo ing a little 
time in each week to this desirable exercise, obtain such a fund 
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of useful learning, as would give them more pleasure than a 
thousand days in carnal amusement; and their nation more 
respectability, more union and safety; more virtue and happiness; 
than an army of well-disciplined troops, spreading from the lakes 
of Canada to the Gulf of Mexico.” 20 

The textbook compilers do not hesitate to compare the educa¬ 
tion of the people of the United States with that of classical Greece 
or Rome, and they find the republican education of the United 
States not wanting. Classical educations is ornamental, scpecula- 
tive, and philosophical; republican education is real, practical, 
and useful. The early education was not for the people, but 
republican education is for the citizen, the artist, the mechanic. In 
the schools, academies, and lyceums the people arc taught to 
appropriate “the knowledge flowing around them.” The result is 
that the energies and resources of the people are awakened—a 
claim made earlier by Salma Hale in his History oj the United 
States (1826). A somewhat similar claim was made even earlier 
in the Columbian Orator. Comparing the United States to England 
and Europe, one writer comments, “considering the instant state 
of our country, and the nature of our government, we have more 
reason to boast than to be ashamed of our progress in the fine 
arts. If not equal in this respect to our mother country, we have 
made more rapid improvement than any other nation in the 
world.” This he atributes to the republican form of government, 
which encourages equal rights and equal distribution of property. 
This same tendency is evident in education. “Our mode of educa¬ 
tion,” he writes, “has the same tendency to promote an equal 
distribution of knowledge, and to make us emphatically republic 
of letters.” This is not so in Europe. There, monarchical and 
aristocratic governments promote monopolies of wealth, honor, 
and knowledge. They may produce “profound scholars” but the 
mass of the people are “totally ignorant of letters.” The writer 
puts it more colorfully : “They have their thousands who are 
totally ignorant of letters; we have very few who are not instructed 
in the rudiments of scinece. They may boast a small number of 
masters in the fine arts; are all scholars in the useful; and employed 
in improving the works of nature, rather than imitating them.” 27 

Whatever else a young American might become, one thing is 
clear : he was expected to become a republican. To become a 
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republican, he had to be nurtured upon religion, schooled in 
virtue, and diffusion through and through with useful knowledge. 
Besides this, there were certain sentiments that most of the com¬ 
pilers felt were necessary furnishings of the mind. However, let 
us look for a moment at that almost mystical entity, republicanism, 
lor it furnishes clues to the sentiments. What is it ? First, it is 
something that flonrishes in a republic. JeJidiah Morse defines a 
republic as "a number of separate states having governors, constit¬ 
utions, and laws of their own, confederated under one general 
government with an elected head Then a little later in the 
same discussion, he presents another definition that might give 
some people pause : “Governments formed by a free people, or by 
their proper representatives, and administered by officers of their 
own choice, and where the executive power is in an individual, 
are called DEMOCRACIES or REPUBLICS." 8 

What republicanism meant to Americans is best exhibited in 
the final selection of Caleb Bingham’s Columbian Orator , one of 
the most widely used schoolbooks of the period. This selection, 
entitled “Extract from an Oration," which was delivered at 
Boston on March 5, 1780, by Jonathan Mason. All the themes 
and symbols of Americanism and republicanism that were to be¬ 
come so familiar for the next 50 years are in evidence in Mason’s 
oration. First of all is patriotism, that supreme virtue of republics. 
Next are the glorious prospects of America, a country embarked 
upon a great experiment in freedom and one destined to be both 
the hope of mankind and also an example. Another familiar 
symbol and one destined to become more and more so is the image 
of the United States as an asylum for the oppressed and poor of 
all nations—a notion composed of men who exhibit “rigid virtue 
and honor the virtues of industry, temperance, and frugality. 

This, then, is what republicanism meant to Americans. It 
meant a nation which provided conditions for the ordinary man to 
flourish. Unlike aristocratic and monarchical Europe, America 
was free, young, and vigorous One had only to catalogue the 
conditions that existed in Europe and then list their opposites to 
understand what it meant to be republican and American. Europe 
had monarchs, nobility, privileges, monopoly, oppression, vice, 
political corruption, avarice, civil discord, and standing armies; 
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the United States had elected leaders, freemen, equality of opport¬ 
unity, no standing armies, freedom, virtue, peace, and providential 
agency. 

Americans were convinced that the hand of Good played an 
active part in their affairs. Time after time the orators made note 
of the hand of God caring for the fledging nation. The Columbian 
Orator contains an extract from George Washington’s first speech 
to Congress in 1789, which must be one of the first statements of 
this belief. Washington says : “No people can be bound to 
acknowledge and adore the invisible hand which conducts the 
affairs of men, more than the people of the United States. Every 
step by which they have advanced to the character of an indepen¬ 
dent nation seems to have been distinguished by some token of 
providential agency.” 29 If we look at a popular history of the 
period. A History of the United States by Charles Goodrich, we 
find the same theme. Goodrich, discussing the period from 1783 
to 1789, points out that the United States had just finished an 
exhausting war, that it was in debt, that the government of the 
confederation was inadequate, and that the people “were untried 
in the art of self-government. In circumstances like these, it 
would not have been strange had the people fallen into dissensions 
and anarchy, or had some bold, ambitious spirit arisen and fastened 
the yoke of monarchy upon them. But a happier destiny awaited 
them. In this hour of peril, the same Providence, that guided 
them thus far : still watched over them, and as victory was granted 
them in the hours of battle, so wisdom was now vouchsafed in a 

day of peace.” 80 The same men who had guided the country to 
victory came forth and created the constitution. 


The same Divine Providence that had watched over Americans, 
guided them to victory and to peace, also provided them with a 
physical setting that matched the magnitude of their experiment 
m a new way of life. A country that was engaged in a great 

t0 re,CaSe the energies and capabilities of man and 
create a new man and social order could not do this in surroun- 

^rder a forT Ped ^ ^ The new world was mad ^ 

to order for the experiment. 


The pedagogical writers of the 
hesitate to fill their textbooks with 


nineteenth century also did not 
discussions of the relationship 
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between religion and virtue. As we have seen, Jacob Abbott 
stated certain religion principles upon which the community was 
supposedly in agreement. Most of the pedagogical writers could 
be placed in the “community" Abbott refers to in his work, The 
Teacher. Although there was not complete agreement among the 
essayists, schoolbook compilers, and pedagogical writers, one thing 
was clear : they were not irreligious. It is also clear that they 
were Protestants and the religious consensus was Protestant. The 
conflict between the Public School Society of New York City and 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy over textbooks during the 1830’s 
and 1840’s was no accident. 


In a study of schoolbooks used in American schools from 1783 
to 1840, of the fifty some compilers, only one, Mathew Carey, was 
a Roman Catholic and his textbooks were not widely circulated 
or used. 81 The pedagogy writers fit the same pattern and most 
of them were also schoolbook compilers. 


The pedagogical writers took the need for some form of 
religious education in the schools as a given. They did not question 
the need. Joseph Neef in his Sketch of a Plan of Education 
(1808), one of the earliest pedagogy books published in the United 
States made it clear that religion and morals were inseparable. 
He stated that the major religions of the world “unanimously 
agree in their morals;" and that he considered it h.s “first princi¬ 
ple and indispensable task and duty" to introduce h,s pupils to this 
moral world.** However, Neef would have nothing to do with the 

teaching of religious dogmas. 


Samuel Read Hall’s Lectures on School-Keepmg (1829) is re¬ 
putedly the first book on pedagogy authored by a native American 
In Us Lectures. Hall discussed the neglect of common schools and 
i he erave consequences of this indifference to education on the 
part of parents. “Inattention to the means of extending knowledge 

,n the land” he wrote “is undermining the beautiful pillars of 
in the lane , „ „ sta ted his position in very 
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Hall’s position was that teachers needed to deal with religion. 
‘‘Your whole duty cannot be discharged without presenting to your 
pupils the great subject of their accountability to the author of 
their beings.” Hall included an extended quotation from the 
Journal of Education discussing religion and education. One quota¬ 
tion will serve to illustrate its content; “The knowledge of 
morality and Christianity is the absolutely indispensable part of 
education.” 33 


One of the most influential pedagogical writers was Jacob 
•Abbott, author of the famous Rollo books and best-selling author 
of many children's books. Abbott was a professor at Amherst 
College (1824-1829) and principal of the Mount Vernon School 
for Girls in Boston (1829-1834). He compiled the Mt. Vernon 
Readers and also authored some 200 books for children. Abbott 
authored The Teacher , sub-titled .Moral Influences in the Institution 
and Government of the Young. 

Jacob Abbott believed in a group of religious truths discussed 
earlier in this paper. In The Teacher , Abbott discussed “religious 
influence.” Abbott takes note of the diversity of religious denomi¬ 
nations but still holds to the position that “there is vas’ly more 

0 

religious truth among the people of New England than is generally 
supposed.” 34 However, a teacher cannot unduly influence children 
in the direction of his particular beliefs. He discussed the case 
of a Roman Catholic teacher in a common district school com¬ 
posed of many Protestant denominations and stated, “It would 
be plainly his duty to avoid all influence, direct or indirect, over 
the minds of his pupils, except in those religious sentiments and 
opinions which are common to himself and all his employers.” 
After making clear this principle, Abbott still held to the position 
that the teacher “may be allowed to do much toward leading his 
pupils to fear God and to obey his commands, with the cordial 
consent of parents.” 36 Abbott outlined religious exercises for a 
, school. He recommended opening the school day with a prayer 
aiid gave an example. Next the children should sing a hymn. 
Religious instruction may be given at the close of the school day. 
He set forth examples. What Abbott propounded was Christian 
religious instruction and Protestant at that. 

... .... * 

Orville Taylor’s The District School (1834), was a much 
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different book than that of Jacob Abbott, devoting a good share 
of the chapters to the sort of interests that predominate in the 
thought of professional educators; but, Taylor was in agreement 
with Abbott in regard to religious education and quoted heavily 
from Abbott’s The Teacher and Victor Cousin. F om Cousin he 
extracted the following : “a religious and moral education is the 
first want of a people." “We must lay the foundations of moral 
life in the souls of our young masters, and therefore, we must 
place religious instruction.—that is, to speak distinctly, Christian 
instruction in the first rank in the education of our normal schools.” 
“Religion is, in my eyes, the best—perhaps the only-basis of 
popular instruction ” 30 There can be no doubt where Orville 
Taylor stood. 


An important pedagogy work was The School and The School- 
Master (1842) co-authored by George B. Emerson and Alonzo 
Potter. Alonzo Potter was a minister and professor of moral and 
intellectual philosophy at Union College. George B. Emerson 
served as Harvard tutor, principal of the first English High School 
established at Boston, and the author of several textbooks. The 
School and the School Master was a two-part book. The first 
part was the work of Alonzo Potter and the second part was the 
work of George B. Emerson Both men devoted considerable space 
to the discussion of morality and religion. Emerson stated that the 
teacher's “highest duty is to teach a reverence for God and his 
laws." Emerson wrote “a teacher should do what he can to form 
the moral character of his pupils " 37 Emerson noted that the 
objective was “to establish the dominion of conscience ... ... Cons¬ 
cience is that power within us which approves ot what is thought 
to be right, and disapprove of what is thought to be wrong. 
Emerson considered conscience to be a faculty which could e 
strengthened by exercise or “weakened by inaction." Conscience 
needed to be "enlightened by reflection upon those relating to 
God and man from which duties spring, by the truths revealed in 

the scriptures, and b> know ledge of the laws of our nation . 

The morality Emerson wished to teach was Christian morality. 
In a discussion of the “formation of habits", Emerson listed . 

punctuality, diligence and love of labour, economy, perseverance, 

forethought, kindness, courtesy, mercy to interior animals, forg 
ness, charitableness, justice, respect for superior submission to the 
authority of laws, truth, reverence for God and obedience 
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laws. 40 “Kindness,” he wrote, “is best taught in the language of 
our Saviour.” Forgiveness, according to Emerson, “is the first 
and natural application of the Christian rule.” 41 “Charitableness 
is the highest attainment of the Christian” and Emerson docu¬ 
mented this with a reference to the Bible. 48 Emerson ended his 
discussion with the unequivocal statement, “The laws of the 
spiritual and moral nature are learned from the Bible—most dis¬ 
tinctly and fully from the instructions of Jesus Christ.” To ensure 
the conscience would be enlightenment, Emerson charged the 

teacher with reading “a portion of the Gospel.each day, 

and such assistance given, in pointing out and explaining the 
laws, as the teacher may be able to give.” 43 Thus Emerson did not 
hesitate to go beyond mere reading from the scriptures but was 
ready to have the teacher comment on what was read and exp¬ 
lain it. 

Emerson was not unaware that religious diversity existed but 
he seemed unable to comprehend that what he advocated would 
conflict with “non-interference with the subject of religious 
opinions, upon which, by universal consent, it is agreed that the 
teacher of the common school should not encroach.” 44 Apparently, 
Emerson could not conceive of anyone other than Christians being 
enrolled in the common schools nor could he understand that his 
position was counter to that of the Roman Catholics who would 
object to it in fact, the very bias of the schoolbooks used in the 
schools of New York City was point of controversy just prior to 
the publication of Potter’s and Emerson’s book. In commenting 
upon the scriptural passages read the teacher was encroaching upon 
the Roman Catholic priest’s role and Roman Catholics would 
oppose this vigorously, just as they would oppose the reading of 
the king James’ version of the Bible, whether it was read with or 
without comment and explanation by the teacher. 48 

William B. Fowle, a prominent leader and innovator in educa¬ 
tion, published The Teachers' Institute in Familiar Hints to Young 
Teachers (1847). He stated, “as it has always been a leading 
object with the Board of Education to encourage the reading of 
the scriptures in our common schools, to inculcate reverence for 
God and all sacred things, and in every way to impress upon the 
minds of the young that piety toward God which is the only 
security for their fidelity in every social relation, I felt it my duty. 
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at the various institutes, often to call the attention of teachers to the 
importance of religious institution." 46 He advocated reading the 
scriptures, singing hymns, and prayers for each day which the 
teacher could use Fowler did not difTer from his fellow pedagogues. 

The most influential of the pedogogy books prior to the 1880's 
was David P. Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching (1846) Over 
100.000 copies were sold during its copyright period and new 
printings continued to appear. What did this influential book 
have to say about moral and religious education ? Page stated. 
‘ The teacher is in a degree responsible for the moral training of 
the child." 47 Immediately following is a section entitled “The 
teacher is to some extent responsible for the Religious Training of 
the Youna." An extended quotation is necessary to illustrate 

Page's position : 


“We Use in a Christian land. It is our glory, if not our boast, 
that we have descened from an ancestry that feared God and 
revcrneccd his word. Very justly we attribute our superiority as a 
people over those w ho dwell in the darker portions of the world, 
to our purer faith derived the precious fountain of truth—the Bible. 
Very justlv. too, does the true patriot and philanthropist rely upon 

our faith and practice as a Christian people for the permanence 
of our free institutions and our unequaled special privileges. 

If we are so much indebted, then, to the C J i ; is t ian r el ^ , °" 

for what we are, and so much dependent upon ' ts . 1 '^'That a// our 
for what we may hope to be.-how tmpor an. is it that all oa 

youth shall be nurtured under its influence. 

Page quickly made.he: point^ that by 

not mean sectarianism. The public « could not 

public expense and Page recognized ha the ““ but 

force his ‘ own peculiar notions. o "£° °& was a common 

again as » ith the other authors. Page Thc same phrasC s 

ground which “no reasonable’ for thc Supreme 

reappear. The teacher . • the influences or his 

Being: a reverence for the Hol> , ,he Savior and for the 

Spirit, for the-character and teac ung.^ ^ recommended 

momentous concerns of the ctermn. 
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beginning the school day with a reading from the scriptures and 
prayer. 

On February 27, 1849 the Michigan slate legislature requested 
Ira Mayhew, the State Superintendent of public institutions, to 
prepare a book dealing with popular education. The following 
year. Popular Education : For the Use of Parents and Teachers , was 
published, the book requested by the legislature. Of interest is 
the fact that the book was based on lectures delivered to the 
legislature by Ira Mayhew and it therefore must have expressed the 
sentiments and ideas of the members of the legislature concerning 
education or, at least, they must have concurred with most of 
Mayhew’s views. What we have then is a document that for all 
practical purposes is an expression of the state of Michigan’s sense 
of what popular schooling ought to be about. 80 

Mayhew’s first chapter asked the question : In what does a 
correct education consist ?” Immediately following this question 
is a quotation from DeFellenberg, “I call that education which 
embraces the culture of the whole man, with all his faculties-sub¬ 
jecting his senses, his understanding, and his passion to reason, to 
conscience, and the evangelical laws of the Christian revelation.” 81 
This quotation sets the theme of the chapter and Mayhew made clear 
that education and religion are inseparable. In a chapter on moral 
and religious education, Mayhew ended his discussion of the 
subject with the following words, “In the name of patriotism, of 
philanthropy, and of our common Christianity, let me, in behalf of 
the millions of youths in our cuntry who will otherwise remain 
. ignorant of it, ask that, whatever else be excluded from our schools, 
there be retained in them this Book of Books, the Bible.” 62 

Brief mention shall be made of other pedogoical works 
published during the ante-bellum period. Charles Northend’s The 
Teacher and the Parent (1853) followed the same pattern. Northend 
made it quite clear that the United States was a Christian nation 
that even though there was a diversity of denominations repre¬ 
sented by pupils in the common schools and personal sectarian 
• views °f teachers could not be imposed upon them there 
were religious views held in common by the “vast majority from 
all religious societies and orders,” and that these views could 
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“be freely discussed and urgently enforced without any objection on 
the score of sectarians." 53 


Northend wanted the Bible used every day in every school as 
a devotional exercise. Northend also advised prayer. In the 
Teacher's Assistant (1859) he added a section on “Rules and 
Regulations Applying to Teachers and Pupils” which stated, “The 
morning exercises of all schools shall commence with the reading 
of the scriptures and it is recommended that the reading be followed 
with prayer by the teacher.” 54 There are a number of other 
neda°ogy books but they do not differ in their general position 
from°the books discussed in the paper. Even the most cursory 
examination of the books indicates this is so. 


The American Constitution, as amended by Congress in 1789 
and ratified by the states in 1791, states in Article I, “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof ... ’ Whatever this means to 
Americans* today, one thing is clear: It did not mean to he 
essayists school book compilers, and pedagogical essayists that the 
schools should not present religious instruction nor ban prayer^or 
the readina of the Bible. Whatever the amendment meant to the 
founders and the meaning is still being debated, Americans fro 
"inning tended to ignore it and did so for the greater 

portion of their history. 

Why was this so 7 It appears that there was greater homoge¬ 
neity in the population and their religious belters than somel '™ s 
m Prior to the Civil War, most Americans were from 

'EH" 

u r f onH nractices the pedagogical writers were proba y 

Englanders. The consensus or common ground they spoke 
basically a New England position. 

What is more important is that all of these men Kerned Jo- 
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training and character formation. Religion, morality, and re¬ 
publicanism to them were all inseparable. Although they recog¬ 
nized the separation of church and state as fundamental, they saw 
no dangers in their position of advocating religious training, 
scripture reading, and prayer in the schools. While acknowledg¬ 
ing that common schools and teachers should not present narrow 
sectarian views nor unduly influence children in this regard, they 
could not see that their position came close to a form of established 
religion—a non-denominational Christian version. Modern op¬ 
ponents of religious instruction and prayers in the schools will 
find small comfort in early American history and the writing of 
these educators. It may well be that the majority of Americans 
today are in agreement with the principles held by the pedagogical 
writers and that a consensus still exists in regard to religious truths 
and moral education. Some of us may not like it but we may be 
closer in our views to our ancestors than we think. 
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THE SEARCH FOR EDUCATIONAL ROOTS ; TRENDS 
IN THE SCHOOLING OF THE JEWISH IMMIGRANT 


Alan Wieder 


Although the literature on the schooling of the immigrant is 
not sparse, many questions remain either unasked or unanswered. 
Was the public school good for the immigrant child or was it in 
fact harmful ? Are the “American dream” and melting pot 
concepts myth or reality ? And finally, how is the alienation and 
fragmentation in modern day America related to education ? 

Reviewing the literature one finds a group of historians who 
might be called public school advocates. On the other side are 
a group of revisionist educational historians. The former write in 
the tradition of Ellwood P. Cubberley and Frank V. Thompson. 
Included are traditional educational historians Freeman Butts, 
Adolf Meyer, Herry Good and Edwin Teller. This group views 
the school as a blessing for immigrant children. The school opened 
its doors for all and uplifted immigrants whose lives would have 
otherwise been hopeless and depraved. 

Antithetical to the advocates is the position of the revisionists. 
Michael Katz, Clarence Karier, Paul Violas, Joel Spring, and 
Colin Greer might be labeled neo-Marxist educators. Their 
studies show the school as a tool of capitalism and bureaucracy—an 
institution whose function is to manipulate and control human be¬ 
ings so that they fit into the corporate mind set and never question 
class or authority. 
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Neither the public school advocates nor the revisionists have 
trouble with the above questions. Each has an ideological stand 
that provides ready answers. Unfortunately the either/or that they 
create still leaves me pondering these questions. Cubberley and 
the other public school advocates are blind to human individuality, 
as well as the differences and the problems that existed within the 
school. The revisionists, on the other hand, choose to deny 
the many successes of the public school. Neither side chooses 
to involve itself with the historical reality of public education. 
Bernard Mehl analyzes that history : 

In the end, for all his naivete Cubberley is right—the com¬ 
pulsory school movement was part of the Puritan plan to keep 
sanity in a wilderness society but enlarged to include everyman. 
The Puritan error was in trying to substitute utopia for 
existence. The radical error comes when he tries to erase 
utopia from existence. 1 

Diane Ravitch comes to the same conclusion as Professor Mehl. 
She is elated that modern education is finally free of the shallow 
history of Cubberley, but she then realizes that modern educational 
history is neither deep nor brings us closer to an understanding 
of the public school: 

.historians select the passages and the quotes that make 

their case against American education and the liberal tradition. 
A history that is rich with controversy and complexity is 
reduced to a simple ideological line. The school is a failure, 
they tell us, without giving us a deeper understanding of what 
the schools have and have not accomplished.* 

The hope of this essay is that we might come to the deeper 
understanding of the education of the immigrant for which Pro¬ 
fessor Ravitch calls. Without denying the very real class and 
race discrimination that the revisionists have well documented it 
is the belief of this author that the immigrants of whom we speak 
might provide us with some answers. What follows is analysis of 
13 of 30 interviews with Jewish immigrants (1900-1920) in Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio. The trends in these peoples lives attend directly to 
the questions posed above and begin to help us understand how 
schooling affected' the immigrant. The interview data supports 
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neither the advocate nor the revisionist position. The schools 
were neither great educational utopias nor did they inflict great 
harm on the immigrant children. There are incidents of discri¬ 
mination and condescension as well as good experiences. 


There were a number of common denominators that tied the 
immigrant to the public school. Being an American was of utmost 
importance to both the children and their parents. One of the 
ways to become an American was through the public school. 
The immigrant family that had this faith felt that the school had 
the ticket that would make the kids American. On more than one 
occassion it was mentioned that the teacher was a model of what 
was American. English and mathematics were the major subjects. 
English of course had to be stressed because knowing the language 
was part of becoming American. There were special classes for 
immigrant children in some schools. They were called "■steamer 
classes” and the people interviewed still found it remarkable how 
quickly English was learned in these classes. No one was sure 
how the teacher taught them the language but each said that 
English came naturally after this short class. If a school did not 
have a “steamer class" the immigrant child began in kindergarten 
or first grade. Progress was usually rapid and many times children 
were able to join their chronological grade within a year. Teacher 
are remembered as being toleant and encouraging. Timothy 
Smith and Maxine Seller have both touched on this great desire 
that the immigrant children had to learn the language. 


The people interviewed in this study were no exception. It 
might be that it was this great desire much as teaching or the 
school that facilitated learning the language. Taking this issue a 
step further, it might be that the immigrant children would not let 

the school fail :* 


Quite as much as any coercion from compulsory education 
acts or any pressure from professional Amencamzers, the 
immigrant's own hopes for his children account tor the 


*This is in reference to the 
studies on Italians (Nelli) and Irish 
conclusions. 


Jewish Immigrants interviewed but 
Catholics (Greeley) come to the same 
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immense success of the public school system, particularly at 
the secondary level in drawing the mass of working class 
children into its embrace. By their presence, and by their 
commitment to these several ambitions, the first generation 
of immigrant children prompted educators, in administrative 
offices as well as classrooms, to a thousand pragmatic experi¬ 
ments geared to the interests and the needs of their students. 3 

It has to be remembered that more often than not the immigrant 
child was excluded from public school in Europe. His possibilities 
had been rather gloomy and America was a new breath. Mom 
and Dad worked in the sweat shop or as peddlers but there was a 
bigger and better America that was open to the immigrant child. 
Whether the words of “American dream” or the Horatio Alger 
stories that were read in school were meant by the teacher, or not, 
does not really matter in the final analysis. What does matter 
is that the works were read and once that happens they can't be 
erased. Whether true or false, the words of the American dream 
are repeated in almost every interview. For the interviewees 
they represent hopes and possibilities and a way of life. Miss 
Monosson tells us that realding and learning American values gave 
the tools to be a professional. Miss Paston encouraged her 
mother to enroll in night school so that she too could learn English 
and the great possibilities America offered. Mr. Sherman believed 
that neatness, correct grammar, and the English language would 
answer his dreams. For Mr. Spevack English and the encourage¬ 
ment of his teachers opened his eyes to great possibilities in the 
new world. His words are not unlike the others interviewed. 

“The purpose of going to school was to learn English and 
everyone was working towards that end. We learned that if 
we worked hard on English the teachers would help us as much 
as they could. I knew that if I did well in school I would 
have a chance of being a success. My father was so proud 
at my high school graduation. We both knew I wouldn’t 
have to follow him to the sweat shop.” 4 

Becoming an American, the English language, and a better 
job, all went together for the Jewish immigrant. It is almost as 
if it was unconscious; that what happened in America. Very 
little is remembered about teaching technique or curriculum. The 
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how could not be discussed. School was simply a place where 
yon learned, and that learning prepared you for life in the new 
country. There are still questions to be asked but it does not 
appear that the school killed the spirit of the immigrants inter¬ 
viewed. To the contrary it appears that the public school helped 
them to get what they wanted. And what they wanted was to be 
A merican. 

Of the thirteen people whose interviews were recorded, five 
graduated from high school and one from college. Two people 
quit in high school. One woman quit in the fourth grade and 
the remaining five people graduated from grammar school (eighth 
grade). The obvious question is that if the school was good for 
the immigrant why didn't he finish high school ? But Mark 
Krug reminds us that quitting school alter eighth grade was not 
unique to the immigrant. In the early twentieth century this was 
thought of as a complete education. When someone said that 
they graduated from school they meant that they completed eighth 
grade. According to Krug's figures, the percentage of people 
that went to high school after grammar school was less that 
attend college today. Onlv the very bright or the trade oriented 
student went to high school (or the rich). 

Although the above is true, both Timothy Smith and Diane 
Ravitch's statistics show that both school success and social and 
economic mobility were greater for the immigrant then for native 
born Americans. This is from Smith’s, “Immigrant Social Aspira¬ 
tions and American Education” : 

Statistics for literacy and school attendance in the federal 
census of 1910 suggest that immigrant families showed as much 
or more zeal for education as those in which the parents 
were native Americans. Not just in the south, where the 
school system was weak and the former slave population large, 
but in every section of the country, the percentage o 
children of foreign or mixed parentage aged six to fourteen 
who were enrolled in the school closely approximated that 
for children of native Americans. And the literacy of the 
immigrant's offspring was uniformly higher, even in the 
populous Middle Atlantic and North Central states, where 
newcomers from central and southern Europe were many. 
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and traditions of education among the Yankee population 
strong. 5 r-j ~ , , 

( V [ 

Professor Ravitch paraphrases Andrew Greeley on the income 
mobility of the “New Immigrant”. 

Andrew Greeley reported recently that the descendants of what 
formerly were the most disadvantaged white minorities have 
surpassed the white Anglo-Saxon Protestant groups in terms 
of income. The highest average incomes were those of the 
Jews, Irish Catholics, Italian Catholics, German Catholics, 
and Polish Catholics in that order. Episcopalians and Pres¬ 
byterians followed the “new immigrant” groups on the 
national income ladder. 6 

But now back to the schools. As I indicated above, the 
grammar school education opened up worlds that the Jewish 
immigrant could not have aspired to without it. C. Wright Mills 
documents the prestige and glamour that a job in an office meant 
to the immigrant in White Collar. The Jewish immigrant that 
were interviewed support Mills’ thesis. A job using the things that 
you learned in school was a job to be proud of One interviewee, 
Mr. Lev, talked about his first job working as a clerk in an office. 
Just by the inflection in his voice you could tell that he was proud 
that it was not as a street peddler or sweatshop worker. Some 
educational historians argue that the preparation for the white 
collar jobs as well as learning a trade were tools used by the public 
school to keep the immigrant in his place. Michael Katz, Colin 
Greer, Clarence Karier, and Paul Violas make this arguement. 
The lives of the immigrants interviewed do not support this thesis. 


Of the thirteen people interviewed, one woman worked in a 
factory and another woman sewed until they were married. The 
other eleven never saw the factory or the sweatshop where their 
parents toiled. One man graduated from college and was a teacher 
and businessman. Two other men were businessman. And the 
rest of the women were either secretaries, receptionists, or clerks. 

** ? ai \ „ said that il is no great story, unless you realize what 
their folks did for a living and also what life was like in Europe 
The people interviewed repeatedly spoke of being unable to attend 
school in Europe. In some cases it was the reason given for leav- 
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ing. In the Pale your movement was restricted to certain areas 
and there was strict control over the types of jobs available for 
Jews. 


Another question that has validity is what about people that 
did not go to school and made it ? Doesn't that prove that school 
was not necessary ? The issue, though, was not the necessity 
but rather the opportunity the schools provided. Those immigra¬ 
nts who wanted the offerings of the public school were helped in 
their quest by the public school. II the immigrant wanted to make 
it in school he could do just that. The issue is made clearer in 
Michael Harrington’s The Other America. Harrington tells us that 
since everyone was poor there was room for the immigrant to bust 
out.” For Harrington, that was the reality of the early twentieth 
century but not the reality of today. The school was an ‘opener 
because the society was open. But no longer is the school an 
opener because society is no longer open. Again. Professor 
Ravitch makes the same point in The Revisionists Revised. She 
speaks of upward mobility for the immigrant fifty years ago that 
has changed to a rigid class structure for Blacks and Puerto Ricans 
in 1977. It is in this bond that the immigrant had with America 
that the public school gathered its strength. The public school 
was good for immigrant children because society was open and the 
children and their parents would not let this opportunity e u e 

them. 


Indeed, turn-of-the*century Jewish parents on the lower cast 
side of New York City nearly rioted when their children 

were not admitted to public school because of overcr0 ^ ,n ®’ 
and immigrant parents throughout the city voted out of 
office a mayor who tried to introduce reforms into then public 

schools in 1917. 7 


These findings do not mean that the criticism of the P ut ’ llc 
during immigrant times is all unfounded. T h-e was bad tea^hmg 

as well as archaic methodology. But ,t was till aiplactiwher, 

teachers had to teach children because the child imfni _ 

parents demanded learning. The Rories meeting 

grants interviewed exemplify the possibility of tea.her meeting 

student in the public school. 
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The Jewish immigrant believed that the public school was his 
ticket to the “American dream,” and he made sure it was that 
ticket. He did easier and better paying work than his father and 
his children would move up even further. The faith in education 
became even stronger. Twentyseven children are mentioned by the 
people interviewed. Of those twentyseven, fifteen graduated from 
college. All but two graduated from high school. Professors, doctors, 
teachers, social workers, an engineer, and businessmen are occupa¬ 
tions of this second generation. The faith in education remained 
and with the extension of schooling came the broadening of 
occupational possibilities. But as possibilities and options opened 
up, with them came new issues. The children of the people inter¬ 
viewed were already different than their moms and dads, just as 
their moms and dads differed from their parents. Religious and 
family activities were just not as important for the children as 
other things began to occupy time—school, politics, and business, 
just to name a few. Kosher homes and synagogue attendance 
were less frequent for the second generation than they were for 
their parents. And a few people moved out of town because that 
is where jobs could be found. This trend becomes much clearer 
with the third generation. 

The faith in education has not lessened, but education has 
become perfunctory, rather than meaningful, as it was for the 
immigrant. Not to go to college is very strange, college is someth¬ 
ing an “in” class does. In a sense calling education a religious 
experience for the immigrant in not in error. Although it was a 
ticket and was the beginning of the twentieth century American 
ethos, it was also something that was infused with meaning. If he 
was less Jewish, the immigrant replaced religion with being an 
American. For his children this lessened and for his grandchildern 
there does not seem to be anything binding. Only three of the 
grandchildren did not go to college and those that graduated arc 
spread throughout North America. A great percentage are professi¬ 
onal people, but the telling figure is how many live in a different 
city than their parents. 


Nineteen of the thirty-five grandchildren have settled away 
from their homes. Many reasons are given—jobs, opportunities, 

adventure, etc.but one thing that is apparant is that roots, 

whether they be family or educational, are not part of the modern 
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college graduate. Although the immigrant left tradition to become 
American he still had a sense of commitment and roots. His new 
commitment was being an American and that meant trade offs but 
not sell outs. For his grandchildren there are no sell outs either 
but only because there is not commitment in the first place. The 
public school and the university are no longer important because 
they are a gift and not even an appreciated one at that. Along 
'Mill dispersion throughout the land comes even lessened religious 
ties. Sartre talks about the intellectual Jew in Anti-Semite and 
Jew. Although he is talking about France he describes the Ameri¬ 
can Jew perfectly. Why be too Jewish when it just gets in the 
wav? This, though, is not the case of only the Jew, rather the 
above seems symptomatic of modern man. Commitment, loyalty, 
and roots only stand in the way of progress. A twenty-three year 
old girl from Cleveland could not teach school in Seattle, Washin¬ 
gton, if she was tied to her mom and dad, or if they were tied to 
her. The answer, of course, is that we live in another age. Or 
do we ? 


One interesting trend that became clear in the interviews is 
that a number of the third generation are reaching back lor their 
religious roots. The numbers were not great but even if there 
was only one it would still be significant. Two families had two 
children in Israel and two families had a child in the Hebrew 
Academy. Obviously it is not a Jewish renaissance but it still 
seems to point to a searching for roots in an impersonal, atomized, 
world. The Lubavich movement in Judaism, the Hari Krishnas, 
etc...are a sign of tremendous alienation and fragmentation, just 
as is the popularization and probable ethnic reproductions ol Alex 
Haley’s Roots. And although there is a tremendous danger of 
demagoguery, a number of Jewish kids coming back to Judaism 
is a sign that they are not exponents of a lonely world. It is a 
sign that alienation and fragmentation have limits even though wc 
seek a limitless existence. When Alex Haley's book catches on an 
it did it might be that people want commitment and loyalty an 
roots. Unfortunately, as good as Roots is, geneological studies 
do not bring spiritual roots to an alienated world. And all the 
family trees that are done because of the book do not bring man 
closer to man. The hope is that we can transcend roots as an 
abstraction and look deeply into our common human condition 

where our spiritual roots lie. 
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As we trace the journey of the people interviewee), we study 
a group of people that came to America with great aspirations. 
Their folks did manual labor and sent them to school so that they 
would never have to do the same kind of work. They worked in 
business and sent their children to school with even higher 
aspirations. The hope was that the children would either expand 
the business or have a profession. The hope became reality and 
for the next generation—my generation—college is assumed. The 
“American dream” and “melting pot” are not myth, but rather 
reality for the Jewish immigrant. 

But for the Jewish immigrant there was a price that came 
with the “American Dream.” Each generation has become less 
Jewish and the importance of family roots has lessened as families 
find themselves dispersed throughout the country. In this disper¬ 
sion we find ourselves atomized and man no longer communes 
with his fellow man. It is hard to get a hold of something because 
nothing is lasting and binding. At the same time people are 
searching for something substantial. They are looking for their 
historical roots. It is in this search for something substantial, 

it is in this search for historical roots, that I now turn back to 
the public school. 


Albert North Whitehead and John Dewey have written about 
teaching as a religious experience and for the Jewish immigrants 
interviewed the school was this religious experience. Along'' with 
the practical aspects, of which they were well aware, there was a 
spiritual reality to the public school. Learning the language and 
the American dream were so vital for the immigrant that the school 
had tremendous meaning. At the same time the school was 

l n m US t ed K Wlth k nCr ® y u fromthc c °mmitnient and loyalty the immi¬ 
grant brought with him. The relationship was a symbiotic one 

school 8 energlZed by the invo,vc «nent the immigrant had with the 


ship wlh the hr 6 " k lmmigrants do not ^vc this relation- 
energizine The cred “** are accepted but 

generation There" 6 V brought in nor P ulled out by this 

sxs """« -I* 
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The infusion of energy into American education means open¬ 
ing up the public school to a new force. In a world where aliena¬ 
tion and lragmentation seem to be rule rather than exception the 
commitment and loyalty of the old Jewish family looks more and 
m 're inviting. But that is now a lost culture. If the public 
school is to become the vital force it can be in 1980 it has to open 
up its doors to Blacks. And not just in numbers but rather in an 
honest acceptance of the Black man into the American ethos. 
The aspirations the Jewish immigrant mother had for her children, 
the ‘-American dream", college, and a good job, are the words of 
the Black mother in 1978. The same energizing force the Jewish 
immigrant brought to the schools when they emigrated from 
Europe will be revitalized if we honestly open up the American 
school for the Black man as we did for the Jewish immigrant at 
the turn of the century. 
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MORAL EDUCATION, INDOCTRINATION, 

AND THE SCHOOLS 


David P. Ericson 


In the past decade the topic of moral education in the schools 
has rec ived a great deal of discussion. In part this is a response 
to a variety of events that have, to say the least, shaken public 
life : Vietnam, Watergate, Koreagate as well as tales of perfidy 
and corruption in industry, unions, and the professions. As 
usual, the schools have received their bit of the blame for allowing 

us to come to this sorry state through the indictment that they are 
failing to morally educate individuals. And since the schools, 
contrary to many observations, are one of the least rigid institu¬ 
tions in our society, educators have scrambled to include some 
component on moral education in the curriculum. 


Unlike, however, a quick infusion into the curriculum of i 
“new” math or basic skills program, moral education presents L 
problem to our society of an entirely different order. For moral 
education is problematic when the question of indoctrination is 
rmsed Whatever else moral education is, it appears to involve 
the attempt to get people to hold certain beliefs about the moral 
rightness/wrongness and goodness/badness of certain courses of 
action and to act on the basis of those beliefs. But presumably 
it is morally indefensible to teach or foster a set r»f t ' * 
the content of the beliefs can, in prinSe at least, be u tifiedt 
someway. Mathematical claims, for example, easily meet the 
justification criterion. Moral beliefs and judgments on The JhZ 

hand, are suspect. Since Hume an epistemological tradition has 
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developed—metaethical relativism—that holds moral judgments to 
be rationally unjustifiable Thus if meta ethical relativism is true, 
moral education would constitute a morally indefensible form of 
indoctrination. 


Compounding the epistemological issue is social ideology. By 
tradition and Constituti m we are, as a society, ideologically 
committed to the idea of pluralism : the doctrine that each indivi¬ 
dual is entitled to his or her own belief. Though pluralism has 
no epistemological weight of its own, since respect for the right of 
individuals to hold differing beliefs scarcely entails that all beliefs 
are equally worthy of assent, pluralism does entail that indoctri¬ 
nation is a high moral crime. And because maay people in our 
pluralistic society believe that moral judgments are not true or 
rationally defensible, regardless of the frequently fallacious 
grounds they offer, 1 attempts to include moral education in the 
curriculum are greeted with cries of indoctrination. For if all 
values or moral claims are on an equal epistemological footing 
(i.e., none at all), then there are no good reasons, rationally speak¬ 
ing, for encouraging the development of certain values or 
character-traits over others. That is not to say that there are no 
good “reasons” on non-rational grounds for emphasizing certain 
values—for example, the function of specific ways of thinking and 
acting in promoting the survival of a society—but attempts at 
moral education based on those grounds are necessarily open to 
charges of indoctrination and cultural imperialism. Entrusted 
with serving the needs of all social and cultural groups, it is little 
wonder, then, that school officials have long been chary with 
respect to moral education. 

Still, the demand for moral education in the schools remains. 
And it has prompted educators (many of whom would accept 
metaethical relativism were it sorted out for them and nearly all of 
w hom are extremely sensitive to indoctrination concerns) to cast 
about for methods of moral education that would be immune from 
accusations of indoctrination. Behavior modification at first seemed 
promising. But the research tradition in psychology from which 
that technique springs —psychological behaviorism—fails to take 
seriously either the epistemological issue or the issue of pluralism. 
Indeed, psychological behaviorism would not regard either as 
issues at all Thus it is uncongenial to the needs of educators. 
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However, where a vacuum exists in public schooling, it is 
always safe to expect that some purveryor of panaceas will rush in 
to fill it. In the case of moral education, two candidates have 
emerged as claimants : (1) values clarification and (2) moral 

development stage theory or, as Lawrence Kohlberg its originator 
would put it, the cognitive-developmental approach. And it is 
with these two approaches that, I shall be concerned in the 
remainder of this paper. 

Quite apart from their intellectual adequacy, valeus clari¬ 
fication and cognitive-developmentalism are strong candidates 
for fulfilling the needs of educators simply because both arc very 
sensitive to the problems of meta ethical relativism and pluralism. 
It is true, however, that they deal with those issues in different 
ways. But the mere fact that both approaches offer solutions to 
meta-ethical relativism and pluralism at all is what accounts for 
their attractiveness to educators. I would be willing to predict 
that if some other approach to moral education—no matter how 
substantively defective—appeared on the scene bearing different 
solutions to those problems, it, too, would receive a wide audience 
from educators. This is not to demean the critical intelligence of 
educators nor the credentials of values clarification and cognitive- 
developmentalism. It is rather to recognize that educators, 
confronted with the demand for moral education (but moral educa¬ 
tion without indoctrination), are likely to respond favorably to 
any approach with that face value virtue. 

But the fact that values clarification and cognitive-devclop- 
mentalism represent themselves as ‘-solving” the twin problems 
of meta-ethical relativism and pluralism in moral education does 
not, of course, entail that their solutions are successful. Only a 
critical analysis of their arguments can help determine that. Con¬ 
sequently in Parts I and II I examine values clarification and 
cognitive-developmentalism respectively. I shall argue that though 
cognitive-developmentalism provides more adequate solutions to 
meta-ethical relativism and pluralism than does values clarification 
it still falls far short of the mark. In concluding, I briefly 
remark on an approach to moral education that appears to avoid 
indoctrination and the defects of values clarification and cognitive- 
deveiopmentahsm. For other reasons, however, I have doubts 
that this approach would ever prove attractive to educators. 
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I. VALUES CLARIFICATION 


Values clarification offers a \ery neat “solution” to the 
problems of meta-ethical relativism and pluralism and, hence, to 
the issue of indoctrination. It attempts to circumvent all such 
difficulties completely. Interestingly, however, values clarification 
avoids these problems in a rather novel way : viz., by 
embracing meta-ethical relativism and pluralism to the hilt. 

In the major theoretical text of values clarification, Values and 
Teaching , Raths, Harmin, and Simon (1966) dispose of meta- 
ethical relativism in this way : 


The point has been made that our values tend to be a product 
of our experience. They are not just a matter ol true or false. 
One cannot go to an encyclopedia or to a textbook for values. 
The definition [ their definition of value 1 that has been given 
makes this clear. One has to prize for himself, choose for him¬ 
self, integrate choices into the pattern of his own life. Infor¬ 
mation as such doesn't convey this quality of values. Values 

come out of the flux of life itself. This means that we 

are dealing with an area that isn't a matter of proof or 
consensus. It is a matter of experience So, if a child says 
that he likes something, it does not seem appropriate for an 
older person to say, “you shouldn't like that’' (p. 36, 
emphasis added). 


Thus what argument there is for the claim that moral judgments 
are neither true nor false and cannot be proven seems to rest on 
the assumption that if something arises out ol an individual s 
experience that one has to prize, choose, and integrate into one s 
life by oneself, then that something cannot be subject to standards 

of justification. 


On the question of pluralism, the solution is equally simple : 
As a matter of fact, in a society like ours governed by our 
Constitution, teachers might well see themselves as obliged to 
support the idea that every individual is entitled to the view 
that he has and to the values that he holds, especially where 
these have been examined and affirmed. Is this not what 
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mean by a free society ? As teachers, then, we need to be 
clear that we cannot [ ought not ? ] dictate to children what 
their values should be since we cannot also dictate what their 
environments should be and what experiences they will have 
( pp. 36-37, emphasis added ). 


Though they advocate pluralism, it is interesting to note that the 
authors of Values and Teaching are claiming that teachers are 
obliged to uphold pluralism and that it is evidently wrong to 
“dictat.” values to children. Since, as they argue, these value¬ 
laden claims cannot be rationally justified, by what authority 
should teachers embrace pluralism-the authors’ dictates or Consti¬ 
tutional authority ? And what if the teacher’s personally arrived at 
values conflict with pluralism ? Are they any less “valid” than 
pluralism ? 

Accepting for the moment the claims about meta-ethical 
relativism and pluralism, we need to make clear the approach of 
values clarification to moral education. For it seems strange 
that, given its stance toward meta-ethical relativism and pluralism, 
values clarification has anything at all to offer in the way of 
moral education. Though it apparently does not, nor could it with 
logical consistency, advocate an attempt to get children to hold 
certain moral beliefs or values, values clarification does offer 
a strategy for teachers to get children to clarify whatever values 
they hold or will hold. If this process of thinking about 
values becomes habitual to children, it is claimed that children 
will learn about themselves, develop and act on new values, and 
be able to make sense out of the rapidly changing society around 
them. Basically the strategy that teachers should use amounts 
raising questions about the value claims made by students and 
eliciting student reflection on their own beliefs, but doing so in away 
that avoids criticzing or evaluating the students’ beliefs or responses. 


It should be clear, now, why values clarification is popular 

with educators. For it purports to provide a program for moral 

education without creating difficulties in the way of indoctrination. 

Indeed, that seems to be its chief appeal (See Simon, 1971), 

However, there are a host of logical and programmatic difficulties 

that make values clarification a far less appealing approach than 
meets the eye.* 
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First, values clarifications as an approach to moral education 
provides no criteria to distinguish moral judgments from other 
Nalue claims. Not all value judgments are moral judgments, yet 
value clarification rather unceremoniously lumps them all together. 
Thus, it I ails to guide teachers towards a consideration of genuinely 
moral issues raised by students. In effect, a simple proclamation 
of **1 like apples' by a student is implicity as worthy a subject 
for values clarification as “War is morally unjustifiable.” Now 
this may not appear to be all that grave a concern; for individuals 
often understand, however mistakenly, the realm of morality to 
be co-e\tensi\e with the realm of values. Why not simply say that 
values clarification, as its name implies, is concerned with values 
education rather than being confined merely to moral education ? 
There are two problems with this response : one educational and 
one logical. The educational problem arises out of a concern that 
students will come to hold moral values and principles as 
lightly as they might hold values with respect to less 
weighty matters. If no distinction can be entertained between 
fundamental moral concerns and less important issues of values, 
and if students through the values clarification process come to 
regard all values as having equal status, then we may be faced 
w ith a generation of moral chamelions. It makes little difference 
to point to values clarification’s seven suspect criteria for what 
counts as a value* (under the headings (1) choosing, (2) prizing, 
and (3) acting); for even on these criteria question of personal 
grooming can be as much a values as concern for the welfare of 
others. 


The logical problem with treating all values as the same is that 
it pre-empts b> fiat the consideration of whether certain kinds of 
values claims can be justified whereas other kinds cannot. It may 
be that moral judgments can be well-or ill-founded even though 
expressions of likes and dislikes, in principle, cannot. The point 
is that the claim ‘all values are of equal logical status* has to be 
shown. It begs the question to assume its truth at the beginning 
of an inquiry. Yet values clarification does just that. 

Kirschenbaum (1976), at least formerly one of the leading pro¬ 
ponents of values clarification, has to his credit attempted to deal 
with some of these difficulties. First he has abandoned values clari¬ 
fication's seven criteria of what counts as a value as both inadequate 
and loo restrictive. And he has pointed out that far fiorn being 
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a “value-free” approach, values clarification itself values rationa¬ 
lity, justice, freedom, and equality. These values are presupposed, 
in other words, by the approach. Further, concerning whether 
values clarification is relativistic, Kirschenbaum states, “I think 
we should teach students how to reason morally because I value 
justice. I can give you reasons why I value justice, but I can’t 
prove it to you. And neither can you.” (1976, p. 123). Although 
this response is somewhat ambiguous, it does suegest that Kirs¬ 
chenbaum believes that values clarification does entail meta-ethical 
relativism; and that that is as it should be because meta-ethical 
relativism is true. 


Unfortunately, Kirschenbaum's attempts to salvage values 
clarification actually shows that the approach is ultimately un¬ 
tenable. For the key virtue of values clarification was its alleged 
avoidance of indoctrination. With the admission, however, that 
values clarification presupposes certain values, and that these values 
cannot be proven or justified, must also come the admission that 
values clarification, on its own grounds, is nothing more than a 
subtle form of indoctrination itself. Though allegedly refraining 
from teaching certain values directly (for a contrary view sec 
Stewart, 1975), it imports values through its method. Values 

clarification presents a classic exam ole of being hoisted by one’s 
own petard. J 


By appearing to be a way out of the educator’s dilemma, values 
c anfica ion has much to recommend it. Undoubtedly, values 
clarification is the easiest approach to moral education for teachers 

to learn and the easiest approach to incorporate into the existing 

aS U 1 ^1' V s ' rm $Ure ’ afUn -paging classroom 
a m u l H ’ however ’ “ is neither a way of out of the 
difficulty between pluralism and indoctrination nor can it be a 

To Ivold 3 indn a r *° m ° ra ' education be “use it is fun and easy. 

subsZt for b ° n , m m ° ra ' education - ‘here appears to be no 

approach £att^ 1 " 8 ‘ f”' JU<i * mcn,s are justifiable. To an 

approach that promises to show just that we now turn. 

n. KOHLBERG'S COGNITIVE-DEVELOPMENTAL approach 
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intellectually sophisticated as well as complex in its details and 
qualifications, it is problematic whether the approach could ever 
be successfully implemented on a wide scale in the schools .. even 
if it were a justifiable program As a result, Kohlberg's approach 
has been greeted with somewhat less enthusiasm by school 
educators. However, those interested in the theory of moral 
development and moral education theory have viewed Kohlberg’s 
and his collaborators' efforts with tremendous interest. For on 
the one hand, Kohlberg has articulated a psychological theory 
of moral development ( a la Piaget) and attempted to buttress 
that theory with crosscultural empirical findings. On the other 
hand, he has attempted to provide a philosophical justification for 
the primacy of certain structures of moral reasoning and certain 
values. Hence, even if Kohlberg's approach to moral education 
is difficult to implement in the schools, all the necessary ingredients 
for a justified program of moral education appear to be at hand. 
And that would be no mean feat. 

Basically, Kohlberg's hierarchical theory of moral development 
involves the claim that individuals may progress through six stages 
of moral development with each stage representing a pattern of 
moral reasoning : 

TABLE I. DEFINITION OF MORAL STAGES 


I. Preconventional level 


At this level the child is responsive to cultural rules and labels 
of good and bad, right or wrong, but interprets these labels either 
in terms of the physical or the hedonistic consequences of action 
(punishment, reward, exchange of favors) or in terms of the 
physical power of those who enunciate the rules and labels. 1 nc 
level is divided into the following two stages : 


stage i : The punishment-and-obedience orientation. The 
physical consequences of action determine its goodness or badness 
regardless of the human meaning or value of these consequences. 
Avoidance of punishment and unquestioning deference to power 
are valued in their own right, not in terms of respect fo.’ an under- 
lying moral order supported by punishment and author y 

latter being stage 4). 
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Stage 2: The instrumental-relativist orientation. Right 
action consists of that which instrumental^ satisfies one’s own 
needs and occasionally the needs ol others. Human relations are 
viewed in terms like those of the market place. Elements of 
fairness, of reciprocity, and of equal sharing arc present, but they 
are always interpreted in a physical pragmatic way. Reciprocity 
is a matter of “you scratch my back and I’ll scratch yours,” not 
of loyalty, gratitude, or justice. 

II. Conventional level 

At this level, maintaining the expectations of the individual’s 
family, group, or nation is perceived as valuable in its own right, 
Tegardless of immediate and obvious consequences. The attitude is 
not only one of conformity to personal expectations and social 
order, but of loyalty to it, of actively maintaining, supporting, and 
justifying the order, and of identifying with persons or group 
involved in it. At this level, there are the following two stages : 

Stage 3 : The interpersonal concordance or “good boy—nice 
girl” orientation. Good behaviour is that which pleases or helps 
others and is approved by them. There is much conformity to 
stereotypical images of what is majority or “natural” behavior. 
Behavior is frequently judged by intention—“he means well” 
becomes important for the first time. One earns approval by 
being “nice.” 

Stage 4 : The “law and order” orientation. There is ori¬ 
entation toward authority, fixed rules, and the maintenance of the 
social order. Right behaviour consists of doing one’s duty, show-- 

ing respect for authority, and maintaining the given social order 
for its own sake. 

III. Postconventional, autonomous , or principled level 


At this level, there is a clear effort to define moral values 
and principles that have validity and application apart from 
the authority of the groups or persons holding these principles and 

apart from the individual’s own identification with these groups 
lhis level again has two stages. 
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Stage : 5 The social contract legalistic orientation, generally 
with utilitarian overtones Fight action tends to be defined in 
terms of general individual rights, and standards which have been 
critically examined and agreed upon by the whole society. There 
is a clear awareness of the relativism of personal values and 
opinions and a corresponding emphasis upon procedural rules 
for reaching consensus. Aside from what is constitutionally and 
democratically agreed upon, the right is a matter of personal 
N a lues and "opinion. The result is an emphasis upon the 
“legal point of \ iew ,” but with an emphasis upon the possibility 
of changing law in terms of rational considerations of social utility 
(rather than freezing it in terms of stage 4 “law and order”). 
Outside the legal realm, free agreement and contract is the bind¬ 
ing element of obligation This is the “official” morality of the 
American government and constitution. 

Sraue 6 : The universal-ethical-principle orientation. Right 
is defined bv the decision of conscience in accord with self-chosen 
ethical principles appealing to logical comprehensiveness, univer¬ 
sality, and consistency. These principles are abstract and ethical 
(the Golden Rule, the categorical imperative); they arc not 
concrete moral rules like the Ten Commandments. At heart, these 
are universal principles of justice, of the reciprocity and equality 
of human rights, and of respect for the dignity of human beings 
as individual persons (1973, pp. 631-32). 

Further, Kohlberg maintains that each higher stage logically 
presupposes a lower stage (/.<?,, one cannot be at stage 5 without 
having been at stage 4, etc.) and that it is impossible for backs¬ 
liding to occur (from, say, stage 3 to 2). Although, it is clearly 
possible for individuals to become “fixated” at a lower stage and 
never reach stage 6 (Kohlberg, 1971). f inally, Kohlberg and his 
associates have tested a number of individuals in a variety of 
cultures to empirically demonstrate that individuals do in fact 
progress invariantly through these stages. 4 

Though interesting in its own right, our concern here is less 
with Kol.Iberg’s theory of moral development than with his claim 
that stage 6 moral reasoning is justifiable. For if stage 6 moral 
judgments can be justified, then moral education without indoctri¬ 
nation is possible. Indeed. Kohlberg recognizes that a philosophical 
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justification of stage 6 reasoning is necessary if his psychological 
research is to have any implications for moral education. As he 
says, “By any philosophic definition, it is not moral to subject a 
child to such manipulation. It was because of this concern, the 
concern to develop my research implications into an active 
program of moral education, that I first began to worry seriously 
about the implication of my moral research for a definite ethical 
position” (1971, p. 153). 


Thus, like values clarification, Kohlberg's program is an 
attempt to provide an approach to moral education in a way that 
avoids indoctrination. If successful, it would offer educators a 
solution to their dilemma But in what way does Kohlberg under¬ 
stand the cognitive-developmentalist approach to be non-indoctri- 
native ? First, rather than apparently seeking to change students’ 
moral beliefs, the aim of the approach is to “stimulate” the moral 
reasoning of students from a lower to higher stage. Second, 
students are encouraged to understand that some moral judgments 
(stage 6 presumably) are more adequate than others (Kohlberg, 
1975). The emphasis, in other words, is on th t formal structure of 
the moral reasoning rather than on the substantive content of the 
judgments. It appears, then, that for Kohlberg at least, that if 
the teacher avoids communicating approval or disapproval on the 
content of moral judgments, then indoctrination is also avoided 
•her indoctrination appears to cover only the content of beliefs- 
getting individuals to hold certain beliefs—and not the formal 

reas u ° ning used to su PP° r t whatever beliefs may 

judgment, ° U8h .. Kohlberg ’ S Second «*■". ‘hat stage 6 moral 
he T te adequat<: Ihan others . appears to be aimed at 

For if hm Cy ‘ he CO " tent ° f the jadgments, in truth it is not 

Ts he iys sta 8 «e T'°a ^ adeqUaCy is apparently purely formal ; 
grated L th J ud g™nts are the most differentiated and inte- 
grated, and thus only they conform to what a moral judgment in 

mi - ,to — 

4 * 

that ifonlv b h heW a8ai " St stage - theor y developmentalists 

that f a r b e justified In 1 ' 86 ^ ‘' ud ~ 

flrA . JU * lltied » then moral judgments made at lower sta^c 

is better 3 than^f 16 ^ 6 ' (Kohlberg ’ h °wever, believes that stage 2 
^ better than stage 1. etc.) Were that the case, then there may 
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be no moral justification to stimulate individuals from stage 2 to 
stage 3, for example. For by what right can we manipulate 
individuals from one unjustifiable stage to another? That would 
appear to be as immoral as forcing students to abandon the values 
that ••work for them" for the teacher's favored values. However, 
in so far as the highest stage is justifiable, we might well justi y 
such stimulation as long as it is empirically or logically impossible 
for individuals to reach the highest stage without first progressing 
through the lower stages. After all we do make students master 
basic tools and concepts in science and mathematics before ap¬ 
proaching the higher regions of those subjects. And we do thi 
with justification ccen they do not or cannot understand the 
reasons behind it. Consequently, even if Kohlberg is wron « 
thinking that stage 4 reasoning .s better than stage 3 or 2 the 
cognitive-decelopmentalist approach is not necessarily, as M.chae 
Scnven (1975) may think, “crypto-authontanao . But it all 
hangs on the justification of stage 6 moral judgmen^ Whout 
justification of the highest stage, eve have no ^M.cense to 
stimulate individuals from stage to stage no matter what the 

sequence of individual development. 

Kohlbcrg-s argument for the moral edequacy of stage 6 

" ”7'“SS-iTSTS-. |» *“f 1 

bums . ... *??£zssxzi 

the physical or social status value of the mdivulu ^ ^ ^ 

Stage 3 individuals value luman member or close associate, 

extent that the life in question ,s a fan,,y: whose hfe, 

But stage 6 individuals value ium nnt i 0 f itself The movement, 
as supreme and precedence-,aking ,andof ^ ^ the 

in other words, ,s towards the " 'J S thi in our social 
value of human life from the v f _ on lhe other hand, 

and legal environment. Bv i fc ’ . y lo anyone in the 

Kohlberg intends that stage S1X ^ ^ j P t onc - s social or 
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expect someone to aid us, then we have a duty to aid others in 
need. 

Kohlberg finally suggests that differentiation and integration 
correspond to assumptions as to the basic nature and validity of 
moral judgments : 

« 

Now these formal criteria (differentiation and integration) 
of development map into the formal criteria which philo¬ 
sophers of the formalist school have held to characterize 
genuine or adequate moral judgments (1971, p. 184). 

Thus stage 6 judgments are “prescriptive” because fully differenti¬ 
ated and “universal” because fully integrated. Since stage 6 
judgments are prescriptive and universal they are more adequate 
moral judgments : 

A more differentiated and integrated moral sturcture handles 
more moral problems, conflicts, or points of view in a more 
stable or self-consistent way. Because conventional morality 
is not fully universal and prescriptive, it leads to continual 
self-contradictions, to definitions of right which are different 
for Republicans and Democrats, for Americans and Viet¬ 
namese, for fathers and sons (1971, p. 185). 

On these same grounds Kohlberg argues that stage 6 judg¬ 
ments are more morally adequate than stage 5 judgments. 
Although stage 5 judgments, unlike conventional morality, are 
principled in the sense that they appeal to the principle of utility 
or consequences of actions that are unbounded by social forms or 
egal rules, they are still less prescriptive and universal than stage 
judgments. They are less universal or integrated because they 
are unable to generate specific individual duties (in the observance 
of the rights of others) in absence of individual or social 
contract. Stage 6 judgments, on the other hand, entail that rights 
and duties are correlative such that if X has a right to A, then Y 
(for any individual) has a duty to ensure that X enjoys possession 
of A (1973, p. 637-8). Furthermore, Kohlberg believes that 
universalizability logically entails the principle of justice (giving 
each his due) because role-taking, when organized or principled 
is defined by justice (1971, p. 1 y3)» * 
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Alston (1971) objects to Kohlberg’s account on the grounds 
that even if the formal criteria of prescriptivity and universalizabi- 
I'ty entail that stage 6 judgments are more adequate, it still 
remains unclear why these criteria are the proper defining criteria 
of genuine moral judgments. As Alston says : 


.unless Kohlberg can do more than he has done to show 

that his choice of a definition of “moral" is based on some¬ 
thing more than a personal preference among the variety 
of definitions that have been proposed, the fact that his later 
stages conform more exactly to his conception of a moral 
judgment has no objective significance (p. 276). 

In all fairness to Kohlberg, though, I think he has tried to respond 
to Alston's concern. Clearly, one criterion for judging the 
adequacy of a moral theory is its ability to handle or solve a wide 
range of moral problems. And Kohlberg does claim that stage 6 
is superior to the other stages in this sense and provides by way o 
evidence stace 6's greater adequeay in solving certain kinds o 
moral dilemmas. The dilemma he chiefly rehes upon involves a 

man whose wife will die unless she receives a particular drug 

However, the chemist who invented the drug refuses to part with 

it unless he is paid an outrageous amount of m ° ne * * * U ” teal 
husband cannot conceivably raise. The husban s 
the drug or let his wife die. 

Though both stage 5 and 6 individuals resolve'reasoners 
favor of stealing the drug, Kohlberg lhat because 

the right to life is inherently sacred and 

right generates a duty'for reasoned (based 

band or no) to steal the drug. husband was right 

on rule-utilitarianism) argue that though husb ‘ lhe hus _ 

,o steal, he either had no duty or else had he not been 
I,and, he would not have had a duty (1973, PP . 639 ). 

No doubt this ^.^^^^gj.^c^'o^'njle-uti^hmdan^sm «uW 

strongest positions that c .... thi< . case rule-utilitarians 
muster. 8 In general, and ,^aa. rt.^case,^^ ^ 

would argue that the saving o ru lc prohibilin 

maximum utility if there is a clash between a P 
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stealing and one that specifies an individual's right to life. Thus 
irrespective of the woman's marital status, rule-utilitarians could 
easily argue that anyone has a duty to steal the drug. The same 
would be true for act utilitarianism. It may simply be that 
Kohlberg selected some rather poor representatives of rulc-utili- 
tariansim in this case. This may raise a question about his 
classification criteria for sorting individuals into the various stages. 
But this need not concern us here (on this sec Phillips and 
Nicolayev, 1978). 

Yet even should stage 6 appear more adequate than 5 in 
resolving this dilemma, there are other dilemmas that suggest that 
stage 5 is more adequate. Imagine that the chemist’s drug is the 
only portion in the world, but from it new quantities can be made 
that will save millions. Either act or rule-utilitarians would argue 
convincingly that the husband would be immoral to steal the drug 
to save his wife's life since there would then be no way to manu¬ 
facture more of it (on the assumption the drug could not be re¬ 
duplicated in any way). But it’s not clear what stage 6 individuals 
would say. On the one hand, they would have the duty to save 

the woman’s life; but on the other hand, the lives of millions of 
others depend on the safe-keeping of the drug. Presumably, the 
stage 6 reasoner would allow the wife to die, but his grounds 
for so judg ing are less than clear. For if he cites the number of 
individuals who would die if drug is stolen, then that is a trans¬ 
parent appeal to the principle of utility. Yet it is difficult to see 
what other rounds might ustify letting the wife die when she 
could be saved. 

Kohlberg’s claim, then, for the superiority of stage 6 over 
stage 5 reasoning remains problematic. Stage 5 and stage 6 
reasoning may each handle different moral problems more ade¬ 
quately than the other. In so far as that is true, it may very well 
be immoral to “stimulate” individuals from stage 5 to stage 6. But 
also problematic is KohJherg’s claim that prescriptivity and univer- 
salizability (with its implications for the principle of justic) are 
the defining criteria of pure moral judgments. For if stage 5 
judgments are less prescriptive and universal than stage 6 judg¬ 
ments, but are more adequate moral judgments than stage 6 ones 
in many instances, then it is clearly open to doubt that those criteria 
define pure moral judgments. If they do not, then the justification 
for Kohlberg’s entire stage sequence is upset. 
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But there is a more telling difficulty that Kohlberg never 
faces. Even if Kohlberg’s entire theory were true, he still has 
failed to avoid the pitfall of indoctrination. Why ? Kohlberg 
actually embraces meta-ethical relativism ! This revelation is 
stated in the following way : 

Accordingly, a philosopher may not judge stage 6 as more 
adequate than lower stages because it is not more scientifically 
true.We assume a metaethic which says that moral judg¬ 

ments are not true or false in the cognitive-descriptivist sense 
... (1971, p. >J5). 

But to seemingly confuse the issue, Kohlberg earlier eives the 
impression that “ethical relativism" (borrowing from Brandt, 1961) 
is false and he even approvingly cites Brandt's claim to the effect 
that it is one thing for a person to have a certain ethical opinion or 
ethical conviction and another thing for that ethical opinion to be 
correct (1971, p. 59). But to say an ethical opinion or judgment 
can be correct or incorrect is to say that it can be true or false in 
some sense. Thus, it is less than clear which Kohlberg will 
have it. 

Though I'm not certain that I understand what Kohlberg s 
actual position would be if he sorted these difficulties out, his 
theory, failing remedy, clearly stumbles here. It may very well 
be true that stage 6 judgments are, because more universal and 
prescripti\e, purer moral judgments than stage I moral judgments. 
But purity does not entail truth Consequently, if stage o judg¬ 
ments are no more true or false than stage I judgments (because 
no type of moral judgment (pure or impure) can be true of false), 
then on what grounds is it permissible to manipulate individuals 
from stage to stage ? The fact that stage 6 reasoning that leads 
to the moral judgment is more complex, universal, and prescrip¬ 
tive does nothin" at all to recommend the epistemic content 
of the moral judgment. Beliefs arc true or false (or in principle 
cannot be true or false) regardless of our reasoning to them 
Hence if moral judgments are neither true or false, then stage 
judgments are just as “valid" as stage 6 judgments. 

But if Kohlberg believes stage 6 judgments to be more adequate 
than stage 1 and believes that his moral education program is 
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morally justifiable, then he will have to squarely face the episte¬ 
mological issue. And this the appeal to the formal structure 
fo moral judgments cannot, in principle, do; for the issue is one of 
content not structure. Against the charge of indoctrination or 
“crypto-authoritarianism” the epistemological issue cannot be 
avoided. 


CONCLUSION 


We have yet to find our way out of the educator’s dilemma. 
Both values clarification and the cognitive-developmental approach 
appeared to offer hope in that way. But both flounder on the 
same grounds : their apparent embrace of meta-ethical relativism. 
Cognitive-developmentalism, unlike values clarification, is far more 
confident about the correctness of particular moral judgments and 
does not shirk from admitting it. And, again unlike values clari¬ 
fication, Kohlberg has gone to great lenghts to show why on 
philosophical grounds some judgments are better than others. 
Even if his attempt, on structural grounds alone, must fail, it takes 
a great amount of moral courage and intellectual tenacity to cross 
disciplines when it would be far easier to simply market the 
approach as the best one (because ‘scientific’) to unsuspecting 
educators. It may yet be the case that with a thorough-go in" 
justification of the content of moral judgments, Kohlberg’s develop¬ 
mental stage theory may prove pedagogically important in moral 

education. 


There are. however, ways existing now to do moral education 
without taint of indoctrination. Moral education need not wait on 
the fina proof of meta-ethical cognitivism nor need it be confined 
to merely clarifying values. In many ways Kohlberg's approach 
already incorporates it. And that is to engage students in the' 

critical analysis of the grounds and evidence for moral judgments 

to engage students in the examination of the adequacy of moral 
theories, and to engage students in the study of the relation of 

moraUty . and action and a "ion to moral judgment. But 
to engage in these studies without assuming or implying the 

superiority of certain judgments or theories over others For if 

ft " tKe ‘ erminUS ° f a S ‘ Udent ’ s -‘ the 

Such an approach would be difficult to employ on a wide- 
scale, ,t would imply philosophical and psychological competence 
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on the part of the teacher, it would require a lot of thought in 
dealing with younger children, and it would not be flashy or 
fadish. However, it just might resolve the educator's dilemma. 

NOTES 

1. Typically, philosophically unsophisticated individuals conclude 
that mcta-ethical relativism (or some variant such as all moral judgments 
are equally true or “valid” even if contradictory) is true because (1) moral 
judgments allegedly differ Iron, individual to individual-descriptive rela- 

tivism_or (2) individuals are right to do whatever they think is right 

normative relativism. Descriptive relativism fails to entail me.a-ethical 
relativism since moral disagreements may ultimately arise out of a d.s- 
agreement on the empirical facts of a suuation. Normative relat.v.sm 
appears to be a behavioral variant of pluralism and fails to entail mcta- 

ethical relativism tor the same reasons. 

Notice finally, that pluralism is as much a moral claim as any other. 
Thus7mcta. th.ca. relativism is true, as many piuraiis.s argue then .hey 
Ire o to admit .ha, anti-pluralism is just as ••true” or “v.l.d They 
would at have to argue against teaching respect for the be.tefs of 
others because it would constitute mdoctnnation. 

P„r the two exceiient critica, 
go beyond the scope of this paper, see btewart 

( 1975 ). 

The seven criteria (,. choosmg 1 chosing ^e;- 

natives. 3 choosing after thoughtfulI CMS'der^. __ wjl|ing , ffirm 
of each alternative. 4 beng appy^^ ^ with the 'choice, and 7. actint 
thc choice publ'cly, 6 ' * arc duWous if only because, as Lockwood 

repeatedly m * , ule out much of our axiological experience. 

(1975) points out. the enter alternative before 

Do weleaily have fo consider the “c ^ ^ ^ 

we can be said to have a va & forccd to makc ? The definition o! 

cherish the choices we arc s ralher than descriptive; it 

value here is “programmatic <Sch«®*r own program tha t 

is a concealed recommendation to adopt .he spea 
is otherwise subject to evaluation. 

i um Kohlbere should think this a 
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odd to think that logically necessary sequences (as Kohlbcrg defines 
movement through the stages) can be confirmed or disconfirmcd with 
empirical data. Is Kohlberg confused on this matter or is it simply a 
strange defense against those who would claim his theory is “unscientific 
because unempirical ? At any rate Kohlberg's test data do not unequivo¬ 
cally “support” his theory (see Haan, Smith and Block (1968) ). Thus 
even if Kohlberg’s contention about the logical nature of progression 
through the stages is incorrect (viz. if the sequence could be otherwise), 
the empirical data raise questions about whether his theory is empirically 
true either. 

5. Kohlberg often seems to confuse justic (‘give each his due’) with 
equality (‘treat every mans’s claim equally’) (1971, p. 192). Though 
‘justice’ may indeed entail that when individuals are equal in the relevant 
respects then their claims should receive equal treatment, it hardly entails 
that every man’s claim should be treated equally straightaway. 

6. Kohlberg in the example cites these as the responses of two 
philosophers. Rule-utilitarious believe that concrete moral principles 
arc to be justified by the principle of utility such that when two principles 
conflict (as is this case) appeal is to oe made to the principle of utility for 
prescribing the morally correct course of action. Act utilitarianism generates 
a duty to act so as to increase the aggregate social welfare or utility. 
Kohlberg persistently claims that both forms are based necessarily on 
social contract theory but offers no reasons why that must be the case. I 
certainly sec no reasons why that should be so. 
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THE NEED FOR AFFECTIVE EDUCATION IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS: PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 


John K . Burton 


Possibly no element in the public sector is as sensitive to com¬ 
munity pressure as the public schools Often with little or no input 
from professional educators decisions are made which profoundly 
alter the shape of the educational system. The recurring cycle of 
“Back to Basics” is one example. Currently in vogue, the “Back to 
Basics” approach last appeared in the early ‘50s. In the sixties 
society favored a more universal approach to education - with 
emphasis on social promotions and minimization of dropout rates. 
Social programs, enrichment courses, etc. were built into the public 
school curriculum. In the seventies we have come full circle as 
evidenced by renewed interest in basic skills and minimum 
competency testing. 

Public sentiment has also been building recently around another 
issue, and that is the presence of affective education in the schools. 
This widespread concern (what can/should we do ?) represents 
somewhat of a shift from America’s historical view of “affective” 
education in the public school. Since their inception, the schools 
have been charged with the responsibility for transmitting morals, 
values, and attitudes. This was a relatively simple task when 
communities were religiously homogeneous. However, America has 
gradually shifted into an era of cultural pluralism, and this phenom¬ 
enon, when combined with such decisions as the disallowance of 
both prayer and Bible reading in the public schools, has resulted in 
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the teaching of “affect” based on secular grounds rather than on 
religious grounds. Increasingly, parents, theologians, and legal 
scholars are beginning to voice fears of First Amendment violations. 
In fact, some are contending that this “secular humanism” is 
assuming the role of a new religion (see, for example, Arons', 
1976, discussion of parents' rights where values or beliefs instruc¬ 
tion is concerned) The purpose of this paper is not to refute these 
claims: rather, the intention is to put affective education into 
a realistic perspective and to focus on the need for affective 
education in public schools as well as the “shape” that 
affective education should take. 


It is possible to contend that in light of the research (see 
Lockwood, 1978) that affective curricula have such little impact on 
students that the question of whether or not schools should invol\e 
themselves is a moot one : viz since it does not seem to matter why 
worry about it. This argument merely “bu>s time” however, since 
few would seriously argue that morals and attitudes have a genetic 
basis. If affect is learned it may be assumed that eventually a tech¬ 
nology will be developed to teach it systematically. It is critical, 
then, for the educational community to begin to study the controv¬ 
ersy surrounding the issue particularly if that community is to have 
input into the ultimate policy decisions which are certain to be 

forthcoming. 

AFFECTIVE EDUCATION in THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS: A RATIONALE 


Since the publication of the now classic Taxonomy of Education 
objectives • Handbook I. The Cognitive Domain (Bloom, Engel hart, 
Hill Furst, Krathwohl) in 1956. there has been interest m develop¬ 
ing similar taxonomies in the oilier two domains: affective and psyc¬ 
ho motor The fact that Bloom et. al. e%en mentioned the affective 
domain reflected the beginning of the decline of the domination of 
“amorists in the tradition of John Watson and the onset of the 
rule of what Abraham Maslow has called the "third force 
humanistic movement. In 1964, Taxonomy of Educattonl ob J e ' t,ve *' 

affective outcomes. Similar to the h.erarch.cal model for processe 
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proposed by Bloom et. al. in the cognitive domain, Krathwoh et 
al describe a system which begins with the establishment ol 
interests and appreciations which later form the basis for attitudes 
and values which are ultimately incorporated into the character o 
the student. A recent definition of affective learning offered 
by Ringness (1975; reflects the current boundaries: 

Affective learning deals with the emotional aspects of one's 
behavior—the influences on our choice of goals, and the 
means we choose for attaining them. Those aspects include 
our emotions themselves ; our tastes and preferences attitudes 
and values, morals and character ; and our philosophies ol 
life, or guiding principles, (p. 3) 

The growing numbers of publications that address the area of 
affective lesrningto the popularity of the subject with educators and 
teacher trainers. A few of the major works include: Summerhill 
(Neill, 1960), Personalizing Education (Howe & Howe, 1975), Values 
Clarification { Simon, Howe, & Kirschenbaum, 1972), Humanistic 
Education Sourcebook (Simon & Reed, 1975) as well as training 
programs such as ‘’Magic Circle' 3 (Bessel, 1968) and “Man a 
Course of Study” (MACOS) (Curriculum Development Associates, 
1965). Many other examples which could be listed. It is appropriate 
also to note that there have been some critics of the trend (Back, 
1972 ; Coulsen, 1972 ; Lieberman, Yalom and Miles, 1973; Shaar, 
1965 a, b). 


Historical Antecedents 

To the casual observer, or to the person unaware of the history 
of American schools, the concern with morality or moral related 
issues in public education may appear to be a phenomenon of 
our day. This is not so. As the noted educational historian Michael 
B. Katz has Written : 

... we should ponder the implication of the fact that public 
schools always have been more concerned with morals than 
with minds. In reality, moral and intellectual outcomes can 
never be severed. Still, it would constitute a minor educational 
revolution if the emphasis, or primary goal, of public schooling 
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shifted from the development of character to the cultivation 

of intellect. (Katz, 1976, p. 403). 

Religiously homogeneous Puritan Massachusetts provides one 
apt example ol Katz s contention. The schools, as well as the 
Church, were concerned with the moral development of their char¬ 
ges. The students not only studied the Catechism as a separate topic 
in school, they also studied the alphabet heavily laced with moral 
instruction as illustrated by the following passages from The New 
England Primer. ‘‘A: In Adam's Fall, We sinned all; B: Heaven to 
find, the Bible mind; C: Christ crucify'd, For sinners dy'd” (Ford, 
1962). The Primer, which sold approximately three million copies 
between 1700 and 1850 (McCluskey, 1959), was an agent of the 
schools of Massachusetts to produce moral, as well as (and perhaps 
superordinant to) literate, citizens. 

Morality also was a vital concern to the advocates of the com¬ 
mon school movement in the mid-nineteenth century. Horace Mann, 
and other school leaders, envisioned moral training as an indispens¬ 
able function of the common school. Mann, w ho advocated "common- 
core” Christianity for the public schools, was indignant when he was 
subsequentl) accused of being anti-religious by some of his contem¬ 
poraries. He responded that the common schools were indeed relig¬ 
ious and concerned w ith morality. As proof of this position he cited 
the reading of the King James version of the Bible in schools, in his 
view the only “authoritative expounder of Christianity (Cremin, 
1957). In his “Twelfth Annual Report" to the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education in 1848 (which was his final report and as such 
the swan song of his stewardship), Mann devoted a considerable 
portion of the document to moral and religious education. The 
public schools were indeed religious, but not sectarian, he averred 
(Cremin, 1957). 

The presence of Protestant clergy in state and local superinten- 
dencies principalships, and as principals of public normal schools in 
the 19th century speaks for itself. The complaints of Catholics 
(Catholic Herald Citizen. 1886) that the public schools were” Methodi¬ 
st Sunday Schools” testifies further to the moral/religious mission of 
public education, at least in tbe perception of outsiders. The renow¬ 
ned church historian, Anson Phelps Stokes, has supported the Cath- 
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olic claims of public school b as against the Catholic Church both in 
textbooks and in school practices (Stokes, 1950). Generally, Catholic 
bishops fek that attendance at public schools by Catholic children 
was a serious religious matter and this is evident from a number of 
Catholic Dioceses making such attendance a sin reserved to the 
bishop for absolution (McCluskey, 1959). 

Textbooks provide another example of the moral thrust of public 
schools. Not only were some of them biased against non-christians 
and non-protestants (particularly Catholics), they also, as in the 
case of the popular McGuffey Readers (approximately 122 million 
were printed between 1836 and 1920), attempted to inculcate a 
Bible-based, non-sectarian set of values The Readers reflect social 
as well as individual moral concerns. For instance, Lesson 
LXXXVIII of the New Fifth Reader was titled “Religion The Only 
Basis of Society." In it two pages were devoted to the explanat¬ 
ion of how the very existence of society depends upon God and 
supernatural religion. (McGuffey, 1866). 

Protestant and Catholic alike believed that true education must 
be based upon morality, which in turn was founded upon religion. 
As the public schools became more organized, centralized, etc. in the 
latter decades of the nineteenth century non-denominational Protes¬ 
tantism was replaced by “Americanism" in the public schools of 
many of the states (the schools of the South usually being except¬ 
ions). Citizenship education replaced “common-core” Christianity. 
The Seven Cardinal Principles in 1918 provide one such illustration. 
One of the seven aims of secondary education, the Report declared’ 
was “ethical character” of the students. Schools needed to become 
more active in this realm, the Report announced, given the decre¬ 
ased influence of home and church in the field. (National 
Education Association1918). 

I could easily continue in this manner by discussing other of 
the historical antecedents of affective education. Teacher education 
for example, is another area which affords evidence to support 
historian Katz’s assertion of schools’ concern with morality. Good 

character was an important criterion for gaining admission to the 

normal schools and for obtaining and maintaining a teaching posit- 
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ion However, there are other bases besides historical, on which 
to anzue for affective education. 


Social Weed 

Justification for moral education today can be made on the 
basis of any of the five most commonly enunciated types of needs, 
normative, felt, expressed, comparative or anticipated. (Bradshaw, 

I 972; Burton & Merrill. 1977). Normative need refers to a situat¬ 
ion where what exists is less than some established standard. While 
there are obviously no established moral standards many people 
have expressed dismay over incidents such as Watergate, Koreagate 
and Mv Lai as well as the increasing incidence of shophtung. vand¬ 
alism, and other phenomena which may reflect a general decline in 
moral standards relative to those of the past. 

Felt need issynonymouswithwant.lt is usual to identify 
such needs bv simplv asking people what they want. Recent Gallup 
Polls efleet the public's “wants” with public schools For instance 
the 1977 Poll recorded that 83".; of those persons who had heard 
Of the -Back to Basics" movement were tn favor ofitll/ 0 in 

opposition (Gallup, 1977). Included in the "Basics were such 

affective items as "respect for teachers" and "respect for elders 
SUtv-even percent of those responding in 1976 felt the schools 

should “take on a share” of responsibility for the “moral beha¬ 
vior of children (Gall p, 1976). Finally, in 1973 a funding 

79°/ favored moral instruction tn schools, contrasted y 

ir/ opposed "(Gallup, 1975). These felt affective needs mdic 
the pubhe-s “wants” as to the role of the school m moral 

matters. 

F\pressed or demanded needs are similar to the economic 
principle in a capitalistic society that ‘^people ^" n dfcH need's 

wh^“ P.-d a o n n the Hne. The I™ ^ 

P of'the 'XSTZSS to spena — * for 

value-centered or moral education. 


A comparative 


need exists when the characteristics of popul- 
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ation which does receive certain goods or services are similar to 
the characteristics of a population which does not receive it. It may 
be argued that if some people have enough money to bypass 
public educational institutions to receive moral education then 
those who do not have the necessary money are faced with a 
comparative need. 

Anticipated or future needs are related to planning for the 
future. At a simple level we try to build roads, buildings, etc., 
that will not only serve present needs but also those anticipated in 
the future. Toffler’s (1970) discussion of “future shock” may be 
interpreted as justification for training our children to meet the 
moral demands of an uncertain future. This last type of need is 
closely related to the final justification which is offered: 
Problem solving 

Problem Solving 

More and more emphasis is being placed on producing 
students who can problem solve rather than simply reproduce a 
body of knowledge. Ringness calls this the difference between 
“training” students or “educating” them. Training produces 
students who are all the same (i. e. respond in the same way) 
whereas educating produces students who react differently (i.e. 
problem solve). If public education is to educate students to problem 
solve in a future whose form we can only speculate about it does 
not seem reasonable to teach these cognitive strategies or processes 
in an aftective vacuum. To do so would be merely perpetuating 
. the dualism that has been inherent in psychology since its inception 
as science, a dualism that may be traced through the history of 
philosophical thought. (Needham, 1978). It is this dualism that 
is reflected when we attempt to divide affect from cognition. While 
this may be useful for purposes of discussion or perhaps 
research, problem solving in fact, is a holistic process. 

9 * • v 

A person who has cognition without affect is labeled a psych- 
- opath or sociopath. A person with morality who lacks cognition 
(as reflected by a failure to appreciate facts) is at best a fanatic, at 
worse a psychotic. Imagine seriously trying to educate a generation of 
students in problem solving without morality. Obviously such an 
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endavor is patently impossible but to the extent that it was successful 
we would be fostering a truely frightening group of future adults. 
If public education is to continue to educate the vast majority of 
our people, do we want the majority of our future adults to decide 
such issues as test tube babies, euthanasia, cloning etc. , in the 
absence of some moral or affecti\e framework ? 


affective education in the PUBLIC SCHOOLS : 

WHAT “SHAPE” 

As indicated in the introduction, the purpose is not to dwell 
upon the alternatives to the transmission fo social values by sources 
other than the public schools (e.g. private academies) nor to explore 
the potential roles of various entities (e g parents, clergy, etc.) in 
the decision making processes about affective education within public 
schools. The point that I make here is that no matter what alternat¬ 
ives are pro\ ided, and no matter who decides what the affective 
curricula should be (although a broad involvement of all concerned 
groups in the community seems most appropriate), there always has 
been, and will continue to be, a need for affectivee ducation in the 
public schools. This need has been expressed throughout the history 
of public schools, is being expressed at this moment in myriad ways 
and will continue to be important to future generations. The next 
section is concerned with the “shape" or form ot future altcctive 
education in the public schools. 


Cognition vs. Affect 

At a recent educational research conference . a question was 

directed at the author to the effect of why not just treat a t us 
(affective education) as cognition and avoid the issue a toge 1 • 
1 frankly do not recall the answer I gave but the question 
point out a problem: how should affective education be app one 
hed ? Historically, of course, affect has been treated as cogn.t.on. 
The same may be said of most of the current approac 
tenets or universal principles are no dtflferent than rules genera^ 
ted front the educational content areas (e. g. mathemat ). , 

rules, then and now, were to be applied S ", U 'f misanpht g a 
ion arrived at. Thus a -sin” is the equ,valent of 
“moral” rule or Perhaps giving too great a weigh 
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rules. Space (and my own lack ofexpert.se) does not permit a 
lengthy discussion of the philosophical antecedents of this concept¬ 
ion of morality as a special instance of cognition. Suffice it o 
say that as the result of a legacy that can be traced back as far at 
least as Plato philosophers have attempted to separate the physical 
or verifiable from the mental or non-verifiable. This dualism is 
a repeated theme in the works Descartes and Kant among others. 

Tt is also the central impetus behind attempts by current authors 
such as Kohlberg (1963) who have addressed morality as a separ¬ 
ate instance of cognitive development. It morality, attitudes, values, 
etc. are in fact appropriately taught as cognition then it should be 
ultimately possible to sit down with parents and establish cognitive 
hierarchies of moral rules much in the manner that an instructional 
designer extracts or imposes structure upon a body of content. Such 
a system is certainly possible, and, with experience, not so time 
consuming as to make it impractical. While this approach may 
have some limited utility, the central issue however, establishing 
moral rules or principles, misses the point of integrating affect and 
cognition Rules without feelings are merely rules. The major 
contribution of Krathwohl et al. was that they did not attempt to 
deal with rules as much as emotions and feelings. A more 
appropriate integration is cognitive content and processes with 
feelings for the variables (particularly if they are people), not to 
merely overlay additional rules. 


Affect with Cognition 


Affect is integrated with cognition in at least two major insta¬ 
nces. First it is affect that serves to drive the cognitive (see, for 
example, McClelland, 1977) system. Affect decides what we choose 
to attend to and encode within our cognitive structure as well as 
which “problems” we choose to attack. It is the component of affect 
that determines whether a child enjoys school as well as which area 
an academic chooses to study/research. Certainly any educational 
enterprise is concerned with establishing positive affect for education 
in general and at least certain subjects in particular. It is also 
appropriate for education to consider, as a key element 
to be undertaken, the establishment of positive affect of each 
child for him/herself (self-concept) (see, for example, Purkev 
1978). . 
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A second role of aflect within cognitions is to develop a feeling 
for the “variables” involved in cognition (see, for example, Kelly, 

1977). The Nazi holocaust. My Lai, as well as the endless acts of terr¬ 
orism that we are confronted with almost daily in the media, do not 
reflect a lack of knowledge, or even a breakdown in problem 
solving skills, but rather a lack of feeling for the key “variable” 
involved : innocent people. We use the schools to transmit this type 
of affect when we attempt to generate a positive feeling for our 
country and its institutions. The process needs to be formalized 
however and expanded to include such “variables” as human 
beings, the environment, etc. Rather than cognitive rules that 
relate to people to be plugged into a problem solving equation, 
a feeling for human life should be instilled. 

In essence what is being advocated is a movement away from 
treating morality as a special instance of cognitive rule learning 
towards an approach which recognizes the unique role of affect 
within the cognitive system. In the last resort it is not rules, 
sectarian or non-sectarian, which govern morality (see, for 
examlpe, Pearlman’s, 1963 discussion of Adolf Eichmann’s 
understanding and admiration of Kant’s categorical imperative) but 
feelings. It is these feelings which public education should now 
concern itself. 
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MORALS, VALUES, AND SECULAR HUMANISM: 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL’S STRUGGLE WITH RELIGION 


Marilyn M. Maxson 


Not long ago, I was in a public elementary school where stu¬ 
dents were memorizing Bible verses. As someone accompanying 
me explained, “Oh, that’s just the ‘Bible ladies.’ They come 
around once a week and take over the class for half an hour.” 

Perhaps I should have been shocked, or at least surprised. I 
wasn’t. In the past six months, I have seen Christian religion 
in one form or another being practiced in three different classrooms 
in two separate school districts. Despite the Supreme Court rulings 
of Abington v. Schempp and Murray v. Curlett, 1 prayers and Bible 
readings continue in the pubUc schools. While the practice may 
not be as prevalent as it was prior to 1963, it still occurs, especi¬ 
ally in your smaller, more rural districts. 

That Bible reading and prayer have refused to die in the 
public school should not amaze anyone. You have only to look in 
the daily newspaper to find that people are still very much conce¬ 
rned with the role of religion in public education. Examine some 
of the articles over the past few months: Senator introduces bill to 
return prayer to the public school; 2 Judge allows parents to cont¬ 
inue sending their children to small, non-accredited; private, relig¬ 
ious school. 2 
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The Problems of Secular Humanism 

Either directly or indirectly, most of the problems facing the 
schools today can be tied to religion Inevitably, they deal with 
one of three questions: what should be taught to children, how, 
and through what means ? Since basically the questions ask for 
an opinion, anyone answering them must rely on their beliefs and 
values. What few people stop to consider is from where those 
beliefs and values emanate—a religious or philosophical basis. 
Because religions and philosophies differ, people place them¬ 
selves in groups and divide themselves one from another. They 
have different beliefs, values, and attitudes about lile, children, 
other people. And, most people want their children raised with, 
and consciously taught, those beliefs and values. 4 Since the schools 
have served, and continue to serve, as the “leaveners of morality” 
and the builders of character, 6 as V. T. Thayer notes, they frequ¬ 
ently must attempt to satisfy the desires of a diverse clientele—not 

a particularly easy job. 


Recently, the public schools have been accused oi teaching (or 
preaching as its critics claim) a brand of religion known as secular 
humanism. According to the accusations, this religion denies the 
exigence of absolute moral principles, rules out the existence of 
God and places man at the center of the universe. Through values 

techniques *in jT^iTSS SMJI 

Sfrr “d " 5 , v r S c^m tatSsTt 

critics have found objectionable include values questions such as, 
■■How many of you-think sex education instruction in the schools 
, i tGrhniaues for lovemaking, contraception, and 

SSsssss 

infant daughters. 8 

Part of the reason lor lh,S recent endeavors 
scholars are beginning (ha[ arc desper ate and, perhaps, 

to answer curricula |960 - s an< j early 1970‘s saw educators 
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stereotyping of sex roles, ethnic backgrounds, and cultures, more 
awareness of individual needs and differences, particularly in the 
area of beliefs and values. Curriculum changed to meet those needs 
through such things as values instruction that asked students to 
examine their own values and accept others’values even though 
they might be different, and through materials that asked students 
to look at other cultures, lifestyles, and beliefs without criticizing 
or judging them. In responding to these cries, the schools did not 
take into account those who believe that there is only one right 

set of values and beliefs, one right lifestyle, one right way of doing 
things. 

Perhaps, an appropriate question is: Arc public schools trying 

to operate under two separate and incompatible values systems 

that have led them to a religion of secular humanism? If so, 

how did this happen? And what, if anything, can be done 
about it ? 

The Issue in Perspective 

When public schools were tied to local, homogeneous 
communities like Puritan Massachusetts, no one questioned the 
moral authority of the school.* Until Horace Mann and the 
common school, no doubt existed that beliefs, values, and altitudes 
of the local community governed the school, if there was one. 
With the beginning of national, free public education, that was 
to asssimilate, unify, and equalize the populace through its 
children, the question of what role religion should play in determin¬ 
ing what was to be taught arose. 

Despite the constitutional separation of church and state, the 

public generally agreed that religion must play a part in education.™ 

For most people, the principle held that there was no education 

without morality, and no morality without religion. But whose 

religion? The question started a struggle that continues even 
today. 

Horace Mann’s solution to the problem was to read the King 
Janies version of the Bible without note or comment. For Mann, 
certain common truths in the Christian religion existed in which 
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children need instruction. To ret at these truths without favoring 
one sect o\er another, Mann used the Bible. But his critics 
were not satisfied. He was accused of introducing “Unitarianism, 
deism, transcendentalism, and rationalism into the schools.”' 1 The 
problem was far from solved. 


Mann's idea of nonsectarian instruction was based upon the 
Protestant Bible. What Mann did not see was that people Perceive 
very real differences in their beliefs and values. As Thayer has 
noted, what might constitute nonsectarian instruction under one set 
of conditions is sectarian under another. 12 ‘While protestant communi¬ 
ties found it normal and natural for teachers to be reading from 
a protestant Bible, singing protestant songs, and saying 
protestant prayers, the growing Catholic immigration mto tins 
country did not. For the Catholics, the public school was cast in a 

sectarian hue. 

of Mann'^phtn! 1^^^ ^ 

inc 

puUic school began to emphasize cit.zenship * . 909, 

- - - 

‘Tool as Ellwood P. Cubberley saw ,t, was, 

i mi in their children, so far as can be done, the Anglo- 
to implant in their cm css law and order, and 

sx - - -si? jr-^rrs 

authority. 15 

Cubberley. idea* were little different from rest of the American 
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public. The concern that American beliefs, values, and ideals be 
maintained and perpetuated can be seen in the emphasis placed 
upon character training by educators and the NEA. The ra ina 
Principles Report of 1918 listed “ethical character” and “citizen¬ 
ship” as two of its seven aims. 19 While one superintendent 
announced before the 1920 NEA National Convention that unless 
character education was the chief aim of school, the “time, labor, 
and money expended” upon schooling was “largely in vain. 

Obviously, the public still considered instruction in morals 
to be at the forefront of public school instruction, but instead of 
being subsumed under religion, it became part of citizenship 
education. Generally, most people saw this training as secular, 
even the Bible, through questions such as “Am I my brother s 
keeper ?” provided examples of the types of values to be per¬ 
petuated. 18 While few objected to this training, those who did 
sent their children to private schools, or attempted to make other 
arrangements to ensure that their children were raised according to 
their beliefs and values. 

The Problem Today 

Since the 1920’s, the public school has remained involved 
with religion, morality, and values. Socialization of the young 
continues to be one of the basic tasks of the public school, 19 and 
most people still understand it to include moral and ethical 
character training. 80 But, with the increased emphasis on indivi¬ 
dual rights, the question of whose religion seems to take on added 
significance. 

As public schools have become more pluralistic, reflecting the 
make-up of the United states itself, problems of what values and 
whose values to include and to exclude in the curriculum have 
surfaced more and more frequently. What has occurred, according 
to the American Council on Education, is that those communities 
“which are more heterogeneous with respect to religion” have 
frequently and extensively attempted to avoid religion. 21 Yet, the 
schools still are expected to teach morality. 

■ 

Thomas Hunt, and others, have asked if there isn’t a point 
somewhere along the scale where public schools can teach morality 
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without having it emante from “religious dogma” or a “natural 
basis.”— Can we teach something like “Americanism” or 
“Democracy”, and if so, how does that fit in ? Some scholars, 
like R. Freeman Butts, have argued that we can by identifying 
and teaching about such American values as freedom, equality, and 
justice. 23 But, a closer examination of those values shows that 
even they might eventually lead to arguments of moral relativism 
versus religious dogma. Take the story of Heinz from Lawrence 
Kohlbcrg's Stages of Moral Development. 24 Should he steal a 
drug that will save his wife’s life because the druggist will not 
give it to him until he has the money; or, should he stand by and 
watch his wife die ? Since Heinz cannot get the drug from anyone 
else, he is caught in a dilemma—a human life or a broken law. 


Kohlberg’s stages aside, there are a number of ways from 
which to view the problem, and like so many of our human 
problems, it is complex with few simple solutions. Does the 
school teach that it is categorically wrong to steal, or does it teach 
that sometimes it may be all right to steal ? If the school teaches 
that each person must make his or her own decision, isn t the 
school advocating moral relativism ? And, il the school takes 
a position, is it not favoring one person's or group’s beliefs over 

another's ? 


On a more basic level, some scholars have asked if democracy 
and Americanism, properly understood, constitute a reigion. 
Can either democracy or Americanism be defined without reference 
to religious concepts ? It they can, should they be ? To place 
the question another way : what is the relationship between our 
concept of government and the democratic way of life and basic 

religious values and teachings ? 25 


The courts have helped little in clarifying the issues. While 
they have ruled that parents have a right to select thc.r children s 
schoolin'* experiences outside the public school.” they have done- 
little to help them work within its confines.” Nor. have the eourts 
fully defined what constitutes a religion, and how this affects 
school For example, in the Torcasco >■. Watkms case, the co 
referred to "religions which do not teach what would generally 

be considered a belief in the existence of God,” and '' s “ d " 

humanism" as one of them.” In another case, dealing with 
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conscientious objector, the court ruled that if a given belief 
was “sincere and meaningful” and occupied “a place in the life 
of its possessor parallel to that filed by the orthodox belief in 
God,” then the person was qualified for that status just as surely 
as anyone coming in under the more traditional exemption. 29 
What the courts have appeared to reflect is the same uncertainty 
many schools have expressed : in a pluralistic society, how far 
can we meet individualistic concerns without sacrificing national 
unity ? Justice Robert Jackson stated some 36 years ago : 

As governmental pressure toward unity becomes greater, so 
strife becomes more bitter as to whose unity it shall be. 
Probably no deeper division of our people could proceed from 
any provocation than from finding it necessary to choose what 
doctrine and whose program public education officials should 
compel youth to unite in embracing. 80 


Children and Values 


Neither the public nor the school has given up on the school’s 
vital, and maybe even central, role as transmitter of moral values. 31 
And, while we may question from where those values emanate, 
and if the school is teaching a religion of secular humanism and 
moral relativism, perhaps we should be spending more time 
exploring what effect schools have on children’s values. The 
obvious conclusion from all that has been written and voiced 
is that schools do have some influence, but this may not be the 
case at all. In a seminal work, Florence Kluckhohn and Fred 
Strodtbeck posit that: 

there is a limited number of common human problems for 

which all peoples at all times must find solutions. While 

there is variability in solutions of all problems, it is neither 
limitless nor random but is definitely variable within a range of 
possible solutions ... All alternatives of all solutions are present 
in all societies at all times but are differently preferred. Every 
society has, in addition to its dominant profile of values 
orientations, numerous variant or substitute profiles. More- 

? ver . in both the dominant and the variant profiles there 

is almost always a rank ordering of the preferences of the 
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value-orientation alternatives. In societies which are under¬ 
going change the ordering of preferences will he clear-cut 
for some or even all the value orientations. 32 (emphasis 
deleted) 

The studies by Kluckhohn, Strodbeck, and others indicate that 
a person's values change only over an extended period of time 
unless a bas^c belief system is unstable. 33 One implication this 
seems to have for education is that schools will be effective in 
shaping students' attitudes and behavior only as long as they 
advocate values students already hold as part of their dominant 
or variant beliefs. With students who have differing beliels and 
values, the schools will probably have little effect. 


On the other hand, Kluckhohn has found that changes can 
take place in persons who do not have a well integrated \alue 
system and who are subjected to “a fairly sustained impact of 
one or more external forces." 34 (emphasis added) If children's 
values are not well integrated by the time they reach school, then 
parents with different values and beliefs may have a legitimate 

concern. 


One problem seems to be in determining when students’ beliefs 
stabilize. Psychological studies indicate that children’s behavior 
may be stabilized by age 4 or 5.” While behavior alone cannot 
be regarded as the sole means for determining values it is fre¬ 
quently used to determine what a person actually believes On 
the other hand, studies by Robert Hess and Judith T ° rne | ,n ^ CJ ^ 
that students’ political beliefs are formed predominately by th 
school.” ff political beliefs can be formed, why not other 

beliefs ? 


No. enough studies have been carried out on the school’s 
influence on children’s values to ascertain if, in fact, schools do 
influence children’s values. Many more obviously need to be done. 
What is patently clear, however, is that the school, through its 
teachers and administrators, must move cautiously in the area 
of values and development. Assume scholars have argued few 
teachers, after four year, of education, have the wisdom, talc , 
maturity, or license to take students and -shape them into ic 

kinds of people they prefer. 37 
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Public schools will find themselves embroiled in controversy 
as long as they attempt to influence students’ character develop¬ 
ment throught citizenship education, moral education, and teaching 
such things as good manners, neatness, and respect for 
authority. In a pluralistic society, no one person’s or group of 
persons’ values will meet the needs of everyone. Schools that have 
many diverse interest groups operating within community will 
find that they never fully meet any one group’s expectations, 
much less every group’s. 

Currently, societal pressures seem to demand that schools not 
only recognize widely diverse cultures, but teach divergent life¬ 
styles, beliefs, and values without making judgments about their 
goodness, rightness, and humaneness. While teachers might be able 
to suggest alternative ways of viewing things, the fact remans : 
they are to adopt a response akin to Horace Mann’s-no note or 
comment. To people who believe that there is only one right way of 
doing things, ordained by God, the position is untenable. Schools, 
in their eyes, are advocating a stance of moral relativism. 

What then is the answer ? Perhaps we need to consider that 
there is no one right answer. Like our society, maybe there are 
many answers, just as there are many viewpoints. And, maybe 
we need to give more careful consideration to supporting alter¬ 
native viewpoints. 38 It could be that the day of the one public 
school for all is at its close. 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 
WELFARE—A QUESTION OF VALUES 


Robert L. Lamborn 


Some 20 percent of all American elementary and secondary 
schools are private, that is, nongovernmental, nonpublic. They 
enroll 10 percent of all American schoolchildren. They create 
10 percent of the dollars which support the American precollegiate 
educational enterprise. In common with all social institutions, they 
are value-created, value-oriented, and value-driven. They reflect 
in the fact of their existence the continuing promotion of institu¬ 
tional values and purposes, the recurring short term commitment 
of individuals to value systems, however loosely defined and imp¬ 
recisely articulated, and the evolution of relevant public policy 
with regard to educational purposes and structures. Any thought¬ 
ful consideration of private schools and their rol in American 
society and education must be first a consideration of these institu¬ 
tional, individual, and public value systems. 

In our society, public policy evolves through a continuing 
series of philosophical and operational confrontations and accom¬ 
modations. We place high value on individual rights, inde¬ 
pendence of mind and action, self determination — oh the contri¬ 
butions of diverse elements to the welfare of our pluralistic society. 
But wc place high value, also, on universal jights, which must not 
be jeopardized by the exercise of individuality—on an integrating 
commonality which benefits all equally. Striking a wise balance 
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ohv V rV heSe estab >ished and competing sets of social values is, 
obN.ousIy, a tremendously difficult-but central-task The 
pragmatic problems inherent in dealing with this virtually universal 
contradiction of principles are clearly evident-perhaps as clearly 
evident as anywhere in our society - in the current public policy 
debate concerning the role of private schools in American educa¬ 
tion and society. Looking to the public need, one can reasonably 
ask, are public and private schools incompatible and mutually 
destructive, or are they complementary and mutually supportive ? 
It is useful in seeking an answer to look at the character and 
condition of private schools and at the role of values in determi¬ 
ning that character and condition 

Private schools have been an integral part of American 
education since early in the colonial period, when they were the 
predominant part. They are established to serve valued purposes, 
exist so long as enough people believe they are reasonably success¬ 
ful in achieving these purposes, and go out of existence when the 
public no longer considers the purposes worthwhile or believes 
the services provided achieve them. While most private schools 
are nonprofit, all operate under the conditions of the marketplace, 
their purpose and performance subject to the critical judgment of 
the public. That judgment is evident in their present character 
and condition. 

There are today, at best estimate, about 22,000 private schools, 
employing about 250,000 teachers, and enrolling about 5 million 
students Tney reflect, in their purposes, commitment to a broad 
range of religious, philosophic, and ethnic values, as well as to the 
provision of a wide variety of special educational services and the 
utilization of a diverse set of pedagogical approaches. Of the 
22.000 schools, nearly 50 percent are Roman Catholic, approxi¬ 
mately 40 percent Protestant (with Lutheran, Seventh-day 
Adventist, and “Christian” denominations forming the largest 
blocks), abuot 3 percent Hebrew, and the remaining 7 percent 
nonsectarian. The ethnic values, often interrelated with religious 
and philosophical values, reflect national and regional origins 
typical of the American population at large—the cultures of the 
West, the East, and the Third World, as well as regional America. 
Private schools exist to serve a variety of special purposes, ranging 
from the education of the urban alienated, the learning and 
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emotionally handicapped, and the socio economically disadvantaged 

to the college-bound and the aesthetically and intellectually gifted 

and talented. In pedagogy, they reflect the educational approaches 

common in the public schools and, in addition, those of a variety 

of systems such as the Montessori, the Waldorf, and the military 
schools. 


A simple listing of private schools by such categories merely 
begms, however, to catalog the characteristics in which they may 
tffer. They vary, too, by design—and, on occasion, by historical 
accident in such characteristics as location (urban, suburban, rural) 
size, grade level, administrative structure, and patterns of authority 
Some are designed to serve only girls, some only boys, and, most 
commonly these days, some serve both sexes. Ownership and 

inrr M C ° n \° may rCSt in thC hands ° r a Proprietary owner (an 

chooHefen UnCO h mm H n ° CCurence at the elementary and secondary 
school level), a board of trustees, a group of parents a church 

a larser admini “ -• S2 
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having certain characteristics would serve a useful educational 
purpose. Others must be drawn to that concept. A clientele 
must be created, or there is no school. The school comes into 
existence only as it promises to be responsive to the accepted 
value systems of an adequate number of parents. Necessarily, then, 
a private school reflects in its operation values shared, with vary¬ 
ing degrees of understanding of their implications, by both 
“owners” and “clients.” 

Given a mutually accepted purpose, an educational program 
is planned and conducted to achieve that purpose. Give mutually 
accepted purpose and program, a plant is provided which appears 
adequate to the demands of the program. Given mutually accepted 
purpose, program, and plant, the school is staffed by people who 
by talent, training, and personal inclination will advance the 
purpose. In the best of the schools, every decision, every action, 
is taken in a creative and balanced attempt to achieve mutually 
accepted purposes through the best use of all of the institution s 
resources. They are, indeed, value-created, value-oriented, and 
value-driven. And the values must be those of both the institution 
and its patrons, else the school fails. 

Still another set of values is imposed upon the private school. 
By its character, a private school must serve a purpose, perform 
a function, which the general public judges, at the most favorable, 
to benefit the commonweal or, at the least favorable, to be toler¬ 
able in terms of the public welfare. Public policy decrees the 
outer limits of a wide range of value continuums within which 
private schools must operate, often offering benefits on one extreme 
and appl>ing sanctions on the other. 

In simplest terms, public policy establishes minimum safety 
standards, permits schools to operate when those standards are 
met, and denies them the right to operate when they are not 
While the issue is not resolved, the current debate on the Internal 
Revenue Service's proposed procedure on tax-exempt private 
schools speaks to a more difficult social concern. It is established 
public policy—with which the vast majority of private schools 
enthusiastically concur—that American society is best served when 
its schools do not discriminate on the basis of race. The Serv ice 
maintains that schools which do not discriminate on racial grounds 
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should be granted tax-exempt status and, conversely, that schools 
which do discriminate should not. In both areas—safety an 
civil rights—public policy sets the parameters and exercises the 
sanctions. Schools operate within the parameters and subject to 
the sanctions reflecting the values implicit in the public policy. 

The genius of the American private school lies, in the last 
analysis, in the capacity to reflect the effective interaction of diverse 
values systems—those embodied in institutional purpose, in in¬ 
dividual commitment, and in publicy policy-and to create a panoply 
of special purpose institutions, each of which is responsive to the 
desires, the purposes, the values of a segment of our pluralistic 
society. 



IN THE WAY HE SHOULD GO : AN OVERVIEW 
OF THE CHRISTIAN DAY SCHOOL MOVEMENT 


James C. Carper 


The American social order has recently emerged from a period 
of unprecedented upheaval, agonizing self-appraisal, and change. 
From the early 1960s until the mid-1970s American institutions 
and the values, traditions, and purposes undergirding them were 
subjected to poignant criticism and often scorn. Although it is 
too early to assess accurately the total impact of these years of 
profound disenchantment, it is apparent that they witnessed a 
collapse of consensus concerning the basic nature and function ol 
our institutions, an erosion of American civil religion. As the 
sense of national cohesiveness evanesced, alternative modes of think¬ 
ing, believing, and acting appeared. Some were new while others 
were merely old options revivified. 1 These phenomena, exemplified 
by, among other things, the apotheosis of self, a decline of belief 
in all forms of obligation, the rejection of the past, and confusion 
about the meaning of progress, morality, authority, justice, respon¬ 
sibility, and civility, suggest a “watershed” in American history. 
As the noted American historian Henry Steele Commager has 
observed, “Perhaps the 60s and the 70s are a great divide-the divide 

of disillusionment.” 2 

This disillusionment and collapse of consensus was reflected 
clearly in Americans’ dissatisfaction with public education. While 
schooling has been the object of much acrimonious discussion 
since its inception, never before has the criticism been so mordant. 
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The lay public and commentators of all socio-political persuasions 
scrutinized the schools and found them wanting. Charges leveled 
at public education were legion and, indicative of the fragmented 
nature of the society, often contradictory. Schooling was simul¬ 
taneously characterized as racist, permissive, authoritarian, trendy, 
irrelevant, too conservative, too liberal, an instrument for main¬ 
taining the status quo, too involved in socical change, and 
generally unresponsive. 3 

Solutions to the school crisis were many and varied. Some 
observers proposed reforms of the curriculum, while others 
advocated changes in school governance patterns, teacher educa¬ 
tion, and methods of school finance. Several commentators 
eschewed reform altogether and argued for the abolition of 


fall the proposed remedies, one of the most heralded was 
he free school movement which emanated originally from the 
socio-political left. Dedicated to a more “humane” and “liberal- 
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Seventh Day Adventists, and the Christian Reformed Church have 
sponsored a significant number of weekday schools.® 

Most Protestants have supported public schooling since its 
inception in the mid-nineteenth century. Early public education 
enjoyed their approval because it reflected the Protestant values of 
the society and was viewed as an integral part of the Protestant 
crusade to establish a Christian America. According to church 
historian Robert T. Handy, elementary schools did not need to be 
under the control of particular denominations because “their ro e 
was to prepare young Americans for participation in the broadly 
Christian civilization toward which all evangelicals were work- 
inn’*' While the public school via Bible reading, prayers, 
and the ubiquitous McGuffey readers emphasized n0 " d «"°™- 
na.ional evangelical Protestantism, the American cm faithi for he 
better part ofnineteeth century, the Sunday School stressed th 
particular teachings of the various denominations. To■ mos 

evangelical Protes'ants this -parallel institutions educational 

e\an c ema. vlt isfactorv As William B Kennedy, an 

strategy was quite satisiacioiv. ^ 

authority on Protestant education, has argued . 

By 1860 there had emerged a genera, consensus in American 
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standing commitment to public schooling and the dualistic strategy 
of education. 


Just what is a Christian day school ? The term has been used 
recently to describe those schools, many of which are inter¬ 
denominational, founded in the past decade and a half by evangelical 
Protestants. In numerous ways these institutions arc quite diverse. 
Facilities, for example, range from poorly equipped church 
basements to modern multibuilding campuses. Enrollments vary 
from less than fifty to over two thousand. The atmosphere in these 
schools runs the gamut from exacting discipline and dress 
codes to moderate regulation of student life. Curricular offer¬ 
ings range from the most rudimentary to the most comprehensive 
available anywhere. Some mix healthy doses of pre-1960 
“Americanism’' with religious belief while others shun this unfor¬ 
tunate practice. Some Christian day schools are attended by 
whites only, sometimes, regretably, because of segregative intent, 
while many are integrated. A militant rejection of any state 
tegulation characterizes some schools while others cooperate to 
varying degrees with state education agencies. 3 


Although these institutions are diverse in many respects, they 
all profess the central ity of Jesus Christ and the Bible in their 
educational endeavors. Regardless of the subject matter, a con¬ 
servative Christian perspective is employed. For example, history 
is generally viewed as the record of God's involvement in human 
anairs and science is perceived as the outworking of His laws. 
Moral education, an important aspect of the instructional program, 
ts also btbltcally based. Students are instructed to search thi 

UD r ‘the U dtff aS n nal authori 'y ror valuc judgments. Summing 
tha of h M- 7 e " ,heelhos orthe Christian school and 
e , 7* a SCh ° 01 ’ Paul A - Kiencl - Executive Director of 
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Christian context. Theirs is man-centered education presented 
within the context of the supremacy of man as opposed to the 
supremacy of God. Their position is known as secular 
humanism. 10 


How rapidly are Christian day schools multiplying '? “There's 
a grass-roots explosion taking place among church-related schools 
in the United States.” according to Thomas W. Klewin, an 
observer of the Christian day school movement. “It's happening, 
strangely,[not among the traditional parochial-school systems, but 
in the interdenominational, multicongregational Christian schools 
of the evangelical Protestants.” 11 Some have estimated that such 
schools are being established at the rate of almost two a day. 1 - 
While there is no doubt that these schools ha\e burgeoned recently, 
particularly since 1976, it is difficult to assess their number and 
student population precisely. The very character of the Christian 
day school movement prohibits an accurate accounting. Many 
schools are of such a separatist persuasion that they refuse to 
report enrollment and related figures to state and federal education 
agencies. For similar reasons some schools do not join one of ne 
approximately fifty state and regional associations ot Christian 
schools which are currently the primary sources of data. A so, 
the rapid growth of these schools is so unorganized that accurate 

figures are difficult to obtain. 


Illustrative of these problems is the variation in'estunates o 
the number of Christian day schools and their enrollment. 

C alculations of the number of there schools lounded since the 
early 1960s range from 4,000 to as n any as 10.000. Enrollment 
figures for these schools range from 250,000 to over !.-«>.*»■ 
Based on the best available data, an estimate of between 5.000 and 
6.000 recently established schools with a student population of 
approximately 950.0C0 seems reasonable. 13 


Perhaps the most concrete evidence of the “boom” in Christian 
da', schools can be seen in the figures of sev eral associations. or 
example, the Western Association of Christian Schools \vhic 
merged recently with two other groups to form the Association o 
Cl s ian'Schools International, claimed 102 schoools wuth an 
enrollment of 14,659 in 1967. By 1972 the figures were 246 and 

34 949 respectiscly, and in 1978, 763 and 93,576. The American 
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Association of Christian Schools was founded in 1972 with eighty 
schoolsenrolling 16,OOo students. In 1978 the association boasted 
better than 800 schools with a student population in excess of 
100,OOO. 14 Despite the fact that a few schools probably hold 
dual memberships and some were founded long before they 
affiliated, these figures indicate the phenomenal growth of a move¬ 
ment which shows no sign of abating. 


Why are these schools proliferating ? Why are many Pro¬ 
testants forsaking their traditional commitment to public schooling 
and the “parallel institutions” educational strategy ? There 
are a.number of reasons involved. Some are symbolic of evangc- 
hcal Protestants’ growing alienation from the American sjcial 
order. To many of them the public school exemplifies the trends 
they deplore in society, such as the decline of authority, lapse of 
standards, rejection of the Judeo-Christian value system, loosening 
ot custom and constraint, scientism, sexual permissiveness, govern¬ 
ment social engineering, and hedonism. Thus when they establish 
schools which stress the Bible, moral absolutes, basic subject 
matter mastery, academic standards, discipline, and hard work, 
ey are not only protesting the secular nature of public education 

— Ct ; r l aCa 1 emiC and faehavioral stan dards, and unrest 
t . * c h f °° lS bat a,S0 e *P re *sing disillusionment with the society 
that sustains the educational enterprise. y 
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Protestants to scrutinize the public schools as never before. 
The result of such scrutiny was often disillusionment with the 
secular character of the schools and. in many cases, consequent 
founding of Christian educational institutions. As Richard N. 
Outline, a staff writer for the religion section of Time, has observed, 
• there is little doubt that the rulings produced anxiety about the 
climate in public schools that is boosting Protestant schools many 
years later. " n 


Evidence of this anxiety can be seen in the curriculum con¬ 
troversies of the past decade in, among other places. West \ irgmia, 
New Jersey, California , Virginia, Minnesota, and Texas where 
evangelical Protestants have complained about the secular humani¬ 
stic slant of the schools. Examples of what is perceived as bias 
abound. For instance, many ha\c protested the well-known 
e!ementar> social studies curriculum Man : A Course oj Study. In 
thiN course they see moral absolutes undermined in favor of 
situation ethics. Likewise, science textbooks which proclaim evolu¬ 
tion as docma offend those who believe creationism should be 
considered as well. Many evangelicals also see evidence of secu.ar 
humanism in values clarification programs winch assume there 
are no absolutes. Behavioral sciences texts winch imply that u,an 
is an animal rather than a being created in the .mage of God. 
belittle the belief ,n an omniscient creator, and equate the Bible 

m , th also trouble them.- Floyd Robertson or the National 

Association of Evangelicals summed up the thinking of many o u 
fellow believers concerning the charactor of public e ucation » wi^ 
he w rote • ‘ [t |, as become quite ob\ ions to many that this 

of secularism has indeed pervaded our public - - sys em nd 
created an anti-Christian attire in all^too heir 
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evangelical consciousness, one manifestation of the spiritual 
ferment of the past fifteen years, has prompted many to promote 
Christian education beyond the home and the marginally 
effective efforts of the Sunday School . 10 Realizing that all 
education is value oriented and Christian nurture is a full-time 
endeavor, they have founded schools that profess the biblical 
beliefs of the church and home. As one parent affirmed on a 
Christian school application form, “We believe that our children 
are gifts of the Lord. We are responsible as parents to train them 
according to His Word not only at home and in church, but in 
school as well .”* 1 By enthus : astical!y establishing schools to com¬ 
plement the home and church, a significant number of evangeli. nl 
Protestants believe they have fashioned an “educational con¬ 
figuration” in which all components are engaged in their con¬ 
ception of the scriptural command to “train up a child in the way 
he shuold go.»•-* 


Zeal for C hristian day schools is not universal. Some have 
argued that such schools represent an abdication of Christian 
social responsibility rather than a Christian witness as their pro¬ 
ponents proclaim. They believe that Christians have a moral 
obligation to support public education rather than private schools 

T ° * h™ PUb 10 Sch ° 01 is a mission field to be cultivated not 
abandoned W,lliam H. Willimon of Duke Divinity School 

enunciated this position in an article which raised the perennially 

controverted question of how to be in the world but not of it 

In too many communities, parents who are talented educated 
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by David Nevin and Robert E. Bills suggests, regretably, that 
racism was an important factor in the founding of many schools in 
the South which purport to be “Christian.” This is by no means 
true of all Christian schools in the region since many of them 
enroll minority students. 24 In other are^s of the country busing 
has played a role in the creation of some schools often it was 
the “straw' that broke the camel’s back.’’ But it is unclear as to 
whether the reaction to busing was because of racism, or resent¬ 
ment of federal coercion, or fear of unrest, or a combination of all 

three. 25 


Although racism has, unfortunately, been a factor in the 
founding and maintenance of some of these schools, the vast 
majority of Christian schools eschew racial exclusion. Most Chri¬ 
stian school associations and spokesmen for the movement condemn 
racially motivated schooling. In the words of D. Bruce Lockerbie, 
a respected Christian educator, “The Racist Stronghold claiming 
also to be a ‘Christian school’ is, by definition, an imposter, a 
fraud. Its reason for being is indefensible by standards of Scripture, 

the Constitution,.or common decency " 2 « Besides professing 

nondiscrimination, it appears that and increasing number ol 
Christian schools, in fact, are enrolling minority students. 


Questions have also been raised by proponents as well as 
opponents of Christian day schools relative to the quality and 
nature of the education provided by these schools. Several 
observers have lamented the poor academic quality of some 
schools. Critics have rightly deplored the • super-pa,not,sm 
which characterizes a number of Christian schools Commentators 
have also suggested that perhaps these schools shelter students and 
therefore fail to prepare them for life in the real wor d. 

In 1967 Henrv A. Buchanan and Bob W. Brown co-authored 
an article in ChnsUandy Today entitled, “Will Protestant Church 
Schools Become a third Force ?”. They answered their que y n 
the affirmative. 28 While Christian day schools have yet to att 
he “ of either the Roman Catholic school system or the 

public educational enterprise, they are becoming lncr * . . 

visible on the educational landscape and offer many „ 

for research Whether or not they will become a third force 
depends not only on the resolution of some of the aforementioned 
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problems but also on answers to a number of questions. For 
example, how will ihcse schools relate to state and federal regula¬ 
tory agencies whose actions have at times bordered on harassment ? 
Four state court cases already have been argued on this touchy 
question where free exercise of religion collides with state 
interests. 29 Will evangelical Protestants be able to afford to 
support both public schools and parochial schools? How will 
graduates of Christian schools fare in society ? To what extent 
will they “systematize” their schools ? To what extent will the 
public school establishment attempt to accommodate disgruntled 
evangelicals? Will proponents of Christian schools accept the 
discredited assumption that schooling is a panacea for all pro¬ 
blems ? What direction will the apparent evangelical “awakening” 
take in the next decade ? 

The future of the Christian day school will be determined 
by answers to these and related questions. Regardless of its 
future as a possible “third force,” it now stands as a viable alter¬ 
native to the public school system, as evidence of evangelical Pro¬ 
testant reconsideration of educational strategy, a symbol of 
profession as well as protest, an attempt on the part of a significant 
number of parents to regain authority over those with whom they 
share the task of raising their children, and an indication of the 
crisis in American civil religion and one of the main vehicles of 
its transmission, the public school. 
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CATHOLIC SCHOOLS IN 1979 : 

A UNIQUE TRADITION AND CHALLENGING FUTURE 


Lourdes Sheehan , RSM 


Catholic elementary and secondary schools in the United 
States have a unique history and are among the most controversial, 
researched, and diversely supported of the institutions within the 
Catholic Church today. 

The history of the Catholic school movement in the United 
States is unique in that traditionally these schools have been almost 
totally associated with the local parish structure and have been 
available equally to all of the children and youth of the parish 
regardless of the family's socio-economic status. In growth alone, 

the story is amazing. 


Prior to the wave of immigration which occurred between 
1885 and 1917, there were a number of successful efforts made to 
establish Catholic schools. For the most part, these schools were 
started by religious communities of women who were inxite y 
missionary bishops to educate the children in the faith. 


During this same period, the bishops at the seven Provinical 

Councils of Baltimore from 1829 until .849 spoke of the uccessUy 
for the establishment of schools. By the time of the First P a 
Council of Baltimore in 18>2, the bishops were extortedl to 

establish parochial schools and by 1884 the decrees of the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore legislated “Near every church 
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when it does not already exist, a parochial rchool is to be w ^ 

within two years from the promulgation of this Conn , 

kept up in the future, unless in the judgment of the Bishop the 

erection and maintenance of the school is impossible. 


The growth of Catholic schools in the United States between 
1880 and 1920 was phenomenal. According to the mos con- 

servative estimate, the Catholic population as a v oe . a n ‘? 
tripled. In 1880, 405, 234 pupils were enrolled in 2,246 ele¬ 
mentary schools and by 1920 there were 1,701,219 pupils in 5,852 
of these schools. 3 

• .« i> 

In spite of the depression era, significant growth in the 
Catholic population and in the Church schools occurred during 
the 1920’s and 1930's. The National Catholic Welfare Conference 
reported in its summary of statistics for 1936 that there were 9,874 
elementary and secondary schools which enrolled 2,387,6^.5 
students. 4 

This growth continued until 1965 when there were 13,300 
schools which served five and one-half million pupils. The six- 
year period between 1965-66 and 1971-72 are characterized by a 
significant decline in numbers both of schools and students. By 
1971-72, the number of elementary and secondary students 
enrolled in the 9,556 schools had decreased to 3,801,000.® 

In spite of this decline which will be discussed later, national 
statistics published in January, 1979, report that the current 9,334 
Catholic schools are 54% of the non-public schools in the United 
States. Their 3,150,814 students are 68.3% and their 131,588 
teachers are 56.6% of all non-public school enrollecs and teachers. 
Catholic schools still represent the largest alternative to public 
education in the United States and enroll 81% of the pupils 
attending Church affiliated schools.® 

From Archbishop John Ireland’s address to the National 
Association at St. Paul, Minnesota in 1890, in which he pro¬ 
posed ways to lighten the load of double taxation on Catholics 
and to facilitate the teaching of religion within the public schools, 
and the 1891 dispute between' the Rev. Thomas Bouqillon and the 
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Rev. Rene I. Holaind over the issue of whether the state or the 
C hurch and parents have primary rights in education, their have 
always been strong differences of opinion both within and without 
the Church concerning the need for and value of Catholic schools. 

Supporters and critics alike will make the Vatican Council II 
(1962-65) as a watershed in the history of Catholic schools. This 
church council called for some significant changes within the 
Catholic ('hurch. Among the most important as far as schools 
ate concerned are the call for collegiality and subsidiarity as 
opposed to a former hierarchical model of governance, and the 
renewal of religious life, which opened other ministerial oppor¬ 
tunities in addition to teaching for religious women. 

There is little doubt but that the large numbers of religious 
women who left religious life between 1965 and I97> have had a 
porfound effect on the Catholic schools. These schools and espe¬ 
cially the parents who chose the schools for their children had 
come to depend on th: presence of the sisters, in the minds 
of many Catholics, the terms sisters and Catholic schools were 
almost synonymous. 

This same Council noted in its Declaration on (hristian 
Education that “as for Catholic parents, the Council calls to mind 
their duty to entrust their children to Catholic schools to the 
extent of their ability, and to work along with them for the wel¬ 
fare of their children,” because this sacred Synod believes that 
“among all the agencies of education the school has a special 
importance.” 7 

Rhoda Goldstein, director of the Data Bank of the National 
Catholic Education Association, has characterized the era accu¬ 
rately : “As a national entity, they [ Catholic schools] seem to 
have weathered such storms as the loss of almost 60,000 religious 
community members, the movement of millions ot people to the 
suburbs, a changed theological attitude regarding Catholic children 
attending Catholic schools, and the financial crunch of additional 
lay teachers in a period of inflationary wages and costs.’ s 


One of the “storms” identified by Ms. Goldstetin, the con 
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troversy surrounding a “changed theological attitude iemains the 
one which needs to be quelled today. 

No one better than Mary Perkins Ryan in Are Parochial 
Schools the Answer ? epitomizedthe^objections of Catholic school 
critics of this era. Mrs. Ryan's 1964 criticisms, which are fre¬ 
quently quoted even today, can be; summarized as follows : 

1. The Catholic School system is a relic of the siege 
mentality. 

2. General education can and should be separated from 
religious formation in these times and in this country • 

3. Catholic schools are financial handicaps and therefore 

% 

remain mediocre. 

4. The manner in which Catholic schools present religious 
education is too formal to be effective in life. 

5 In a pluralistic society they are divisive. 

6. They are contrary to the spirit of ecumenism. 

7. They consume time, effort, and money that might better 
be spent upon adult formation in catechetical centers and 
Newan Clubs. 9 

It is not surprising that the various controversies surrounding 
these schools have encouraged some of the best sociological 
research of this generation. 

In the midst of the Vatican II years, in the fall of 1963, the 
National Opinion Research Center administered questionnaires to 
a random sample of Catholic adults and teenage Catholic children. 
There are eight principal findings of this 1963 research which are 
significant in themselves and in light of the subsequent findings 
in* 1973 when’this ‘same organization replicated the 1963 study. 

The principal findings of the 1963 research are : 

!• Attendance at Catholic schools had no isolating effect. 

2. Graduates had lower scores on measures of racism and 
anti-Semitism than did Catholics who did not attend 
parochial schools. 
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3. Those who did attend Catholic schools were moderately 
more successful, both econon ically and educationally, 
than those who did not. 

4. There was no evidence either among adults or among 
teenagers that the religious education programs operated 
for Catholics attending public schools had any effect on 
either religious behavior or social attitudes. 

5. The Catholic teenagers attending Catholic schools were 
substantially more religious in all measures of religious 
attitudes and behavior used in the survey than Catholic 
teenagers attending public schools. 

6. Holding constant the availability of school and the 
religiousness of parents, there were moderate differences 
of occupational and educational achievement between 
Catholics who attended parochial schools and those who 
did not. 

7. Parochial school attendance was about as powerful a 
predictor of adult religious behavior as were sex and 

social class. 

8. There was a high level of political, economic, and emo¬ 
tional suprort for the parochial school sjsteni among 

Catholics. 10 


The decade following Vatican II in the Catholic Church has 
been marked by profound changes in the areas of liturgical and 
disciplinary regulations. During this same period “the American 
Catholic population has decisively crossed the separating the 

lower middle class from the upper middle class “8 

only the Episcopalians, the Presbyterians, and the Jews surpass 

Catholics in terms of income. 

,n 1973, .he original study of Catholic attitudes towanls 
Catholic schools was replicated. Among the find, ^ °Mh_ 
NORC study are that in spite of a sharp decline 1 ~ . 

ame and significant differences between attitudes and official 
church teaching in the critical issues of ^'■'‘Oa'roUabortHn 
and premarital sex, there was overwhelming ^pport for 
chances endorsed by Vatican II ard strong surt'ort for parochial 

schools!- Eighty percent of American Catholics arc m favor of 
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the continuation of Catholic schools in today’s Church and this 
same percent would be willing to contribute more money to keep 
the parish school operating. The principal researcher, Andrew 
Greeley, suggests that there may be as much as two billion dollars 
in additional money per year available to support Catholic schools. 


The question, however, remained : Are the Catholic schools 
worth such support ? Does attendance at them make any signifi¬ 
cant difference in the adult lives of graduates ? 

The results of this study show that those who went to Catholic 
schools are more likely to support the changes endorsed by Vatican 
II than those Catholic adults who did not. While the “net 
correlations between years in Catholic schools and sexual ortho¬ 
doxy, doctrinal orthodoxy, and church’s right to teach, as well as 

with mass attendance and confession, have declined.the net 

correlations between Catholic school attendance and participation 
in Catholic activites, support for religious vocations, and contri¬ 
butions to the church have increased.” 13 

In other words, decline in church attendance and traditional 
attitudes has been much less drastic among Catholics who attended 
parochial schools. At the same time, religious hopefulness and 
racial tolerance had increased in 1973 with years of Catholic 
school attendance. The impact of Catholic schooling was espe¬ 
cially strong for three groups who, in the opinion of the researchers, 
would be critical for the institutional future of Catholicism—young 
people under thirty, men from very religious backgrounds, and 
members of those eastern and southern European ethnic groups 
whose level of religious practice has traditionally been at or 
beneath the average. 14 


Traditionally the United States Bishops have endorsed 
Catholic schools as being an important mission of the Church. It 
their most recent official statement on Catholic education, To 
Teach As Jesus Did , they reaffirmed the fact that “More than any 
other program of education sponsored by the Church, the Catholic 
school has the opportunity and obligation to be unique, con¬ 
temporary, and oriented to Christian service.” 15 
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In spite of official positive statements from the United States 
Bishops and the overwhelming support from the Catholic laity as 
reported in the recent study. Catholic Schools in a Declining Church , 
the fact remains that Catholic school enrollment is not experiencing 
the same dramatic increase as that of other non-public school. 


In spite of evidence to the contrary, there is still the public 
opinion that the majority of American Catholics do not support 
Catholic schools. Public statements and articles have tended to 
create suspicion. Most Catholic school superintendents could 
go through their files and find such articles as : “Catholic 
Schools : The Best and the Worst of Times” ; “Catholic Schools- 
Foiline the Gravediggers” ; “Catholic And/Or Public Schools— 
What’s the Difference?”; “Myths, Money and Catholic 
Schools” ; “Why Should We Bother to Save our Catholic 
Schools 0 ”' “Catholic Schools Must Survive”; “Pessimism or 
Hope ?” and “Can We Afford to Let our Catholic Schools 

Close ?” Hardly a litany to elicit optimistic support ! 


I believe that there is a real crisis in leadership in Catholic 
schools today. 

Those of us who are in leadership positions do an excellent 
which Catholic schools are making to the Ch e nts 

to influence policy decisions. 

One or tire unique features of the Catholic school system which 
was mentioned previously is the '^ditional re anons .p 
local parish. In that model, the par h lead' ship£ 
defined and resided in the person of the P^tor- ^ ^ a]so 

T^tr^r’^X^avin, consulted key competent 
men hr the parish, made the necessary decisions. 

Since Vatican 11 at least this "^^^hooK^The 

r;r s i" ** -w* and subsidiarity 
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have produced a myriad of consultative groups within the pansh 
The roles and relationships of these various groups are not clea y 
Lflned and in many instances good decisions are either not made 
or are postponed because no one is sure who should and could be 

making the decision. 


Frequently the situation is not critical and therefore the 
quality of the decision-making process is not a problem. In t e 
case of the school, however, the lack of locus for dec.sion-mak.ng 
is causing real problems. Nationally and in many dioceses, 
efforts are being made to address this problem through the Boards 
of Education movement. The theory of shared responsibility is 
consistent with other trends within the Catholic church to involve 
the laity in the work of the church. The problem for the schools, 
in my opinion, occurs when the functions of policy-making are 
not adequately assigned to an appropriate group and when people 
who are put in positions where they are expected to make policy 
decisions are not prepared for this responsibility or don’t have the 
authority to make decisions. 


Some dioceses have tried to address the governance issue by 
allowing the individual schools to separately incorporate; others 
have talked about moving to a system ' in which all schools are 
diocesan rather than parochial or regional. In this latter approach, 
all parishes within the diocese would be taxed for the support of 
education and funds would be allocated from a central fund to 
individual schools on the basis of need. 


I am uncomfortable with the first of these alternatives because 
I am not convinced that it is consistent with the tradition of the 
Catholic church concerning its responsibility to educate within the 
Catholic schools. 

While the second suggestion has some problems in imple¬ 
mentation, it also has some merits which I believe need to be 
considered. The primary value, I believe, is that a diocesan system 
would permit a relationship with the official church if not with one 
local parish. The establishment of such a system wouid permit 
the formation of local boards of education which would have the 
possibility of adequate and competent membership and would 
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insure that Catholic school education would be available to those 
families who want this type of schooling for their children. 

The present status of those 'Catholic schools with which I am 
familiar is that they are academically excellent and are meeting the 
needs of a variety of individuals. The schools have competent, 
dedicated administrators and faculty members who ars striving to 
provide students with the opportunity to integrate learning within 
a Christian atmosphere. Most schools are experiencing financial 
difficulties, but at least responsible management allows the admini¬ 
strator to know where the problems are. Catholic schools are 
needed by both the Catholic church and by society as an alter¬ 
native to the public school system which must not be allowed to 
become a monoply. 

I am convinced that Catholic school educators are fulfilling 
their responsibilities within the individual schools. These schools 
are emphasizing responsible learning, but more importantly they 
are doing so within the gospel context of love, concern, de¬ 
dication and justice. The challenge, it seems to me, is to provide a 
new governance structure within which a Catholic school will be 
able to function adequately and in a manner which is consistent 
with the teaching mission of the Catholic church. 
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JEWISH EDUCATION AMERICA 


Daniel Pckarsky 


Introduction : 


A scan of the institutions that currently provide Jewish 
education to the children of American Jews would suggest heavy 
reliance on schools that supplement the child’s public school edu¬ 
cation and considerably less reliance on Day Schools providing for 
the child’s entire education, both Jewish and general. From this 
an observer might conclude, perhaps sadly, that this pattern tells 
the story of the Jewish people in America—a story that begins 
with the growth of Day Schools among immigrant Jews determined 
to preserve their religion and way of life in an unfamiliar, 
threatening context, but which goes on to describe the gradua 
waning of traditional allegiances as American Jews become secula¬ 
rized and Americanized, as signalled by the gradual disappearance 
of Day Schools and the rise of less intense forms of Jewish educa¬ 
tion that supplement public education. But while this tale contains 
certain truths (for example, that the contemporary American 
Jewish community tends to be highly secular in its orientation), 
in other critical respects, it is fundamentally inaccurate in i 
characterization of the historical tendencies that have issued i 
the existing pattern of Jewish education in America, In. fact it 
was in the heyday of Jewish immigration to America that the 
decision was made by the majority of American Jews to send the 
children to public schools and to rely on supplementary 
for their Jewish education ; and far from being t ic as 
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of a once widespread phenomenon, many of the Day Schools that 
now dot the Jewish landscape are expressions of a very recent 
trend. In this paper, I try to shed some light on these phenomena 
in the context of a larger discussion of Jewish education in America 
which pays special attention to the concerns and problems that have 
guided-and plagued-its development. 


Jewish education in America can best be understood against 
the background of the larger historical events that have shaped 
the character and problems of the American Jewish community. 
The crucial fact is that the geographical movement of Jews from 
Europe to the United States is only one facet of a larger process of 
migration in which they have been engaged over a period of some 
two hundred years : the migration from the spiritual, intellectual, 
and social universe of the “shtetl”— those semi-autonomous old- 
world villages, steeped in Jewish culture, where the ancestors of 
most American Jews dwelt at the periphery of European society— 
into the mainstream of Western political, social, economic and 
intellectual life. This change has had significant implications for 
the character of Jewish education in America, as can best be seen 
by contrasting the basic role of formal religious education in the 
shtetl and in America. 1 

In the world of the shtetl, the task of formal education was to 
introduce the child systematically to the wisdom of the tradition 
and, more importantly, to provide him with the tools and self-dis¬ 
cipline needed to engage in life-long study, one of the character¬ 
istic and most honored activities in communal life. 2 Since religious 
knowledge and skill in the exegesis and interpretation of religious 
texts were highly valued characteristics, conferring great prestige 
on their possessor, virtually all boys whose families could afford it 
would be submitted to a rigorous program of daily study, beginning 
at the age of 3 or 4 and lasting until early adolescence. At that 
time, most would enter the workaday world, leaving their studies 
for leisure time; but the most promising young men, the pride of 
the community, would go on to a Yeshivah (a regional Rabbinical 
academy), where additional education would equip them both to 
guide the study of others and to bring the wisdom of the tradition 
to bear on the problems of everyday life. It is crucial to observe. 
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however, that while for.nal education played a central role in 
shtetl life, it was quite unnecessary from the standpoint of ensuring 
that the young would grow up saturated with the values, beliefs, 
sentiments, and customs of the Jewish community. Informal 
socialization took care of that : born into a world whose spiritual, 
intellectual and social contours were thoroughly Jewish in 
character, their identities as Jews would never be in question, and 
their self-understanding and understanding of the world would be 
cast in terms largely drawn from symbols, myths, and beliefs of 
the Jewish tradition. 3 

This picture contrasts very sharply with the role Jewish educa¬ 
tion has played, and continues to play, in the American Jewish 
community The further behindthey have left the worldof the shtetl, 
the more immersed they have become in the larger secular cul¬ 
ture, the less likely has it been that the young would spontaneously 
enter into an appreciation of and identification with Judaism 
and the Jewish community. As a result, although American Jews 
have tended to favor vigorous participation in the larger American 
culture, they have also been deeply fearful that own children and 
the Jewish community as a whole would be completely absorbed 
into the larger community, leaving all traces of Jewishness behind. 
This concern has been at the heart of Jewish education in America. 
Whereas in the shtetl formal education took place within a Jewish 
framework into which the young entered spontaneously, in 
America perhaps the most crucial task of Jewish education has 
been to guide the young toward an acquaintance and identification 
with this framework. In a word, Jewish education in America 
has been deeply preoccupied with fostering the rudiments of 

Jewish indentity. 

But if it is the case that the movement into modernity (as 
qualified by characteristically American themes and realities) 
explains the preoccupation of Jewish education in America with 
fostering Jewish identity, it also helps to explain why there is so 
much disagreement within the Jewish community concerning the 
identity to be fostered. For out of the effort to reconcile the 
impulse to remain linked to Judaism with the impulse to share in 
the cultural life of the larger secular community which invited full 
Jewish participation, basic philosophical differences have, over the 
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last 150 years, emerged in the Jewish community. These differ¬ 
ences are reflected in the major movements associated with modern 

Judaism (e.g. Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform), each repre¬ 
senting different visions of normative Jewish existence with 
specific implications for the character and extent of Jewish inte¬ 
gration into the non-Jewish worlds. When it comes to the edu¬ 
cation of the young, these subgroups interpret the task of fostering 
Jewish identity in different terms; hence some of the diversity in 
aims, content, and intensity to be found in Jewish education in 
America, both historically and today. 3 

I I 

While it is important to note that there is considerable diversity 
in the educational provisions devised by American Jews, one must 
be careful not to overemphasize it in drawing the general picture. 
Indeed, if one looks not at the specifics of curriculum content and 
aims, but at the way Jewish education, both in the past and tody, 
enters into the life-experience of the American Jewish child, a 
characteristic tendency is discernible. Unlike the Catholics, who 
were deeply mistrustful of public schools and very quickly esta¬ 
blished a parochial school system, most 19th and early 20th 
century Jewish immigrants, many already on the road to secularity 
and eager to prove their Iojalty to America, enthusiastically 
embraced the public schools, leaving the religious education of 
their children to supplementary schools—either Sunday Schools or 
what have come to be known as “Hebrew Schools” which meet 
two or more days a week at the end of the public school day. 
With significant exceptions, this set of arrangements has remained 
the standard one up to the present. 

In part, the prominence of the Jewish supplementary school 
testifies to a naively optimistic view of what is necessary to foster 
Jewish identity in children immersed in a Jewishly-indifferent, 
secular culture at school, in the streets, and, increasingly over the 
years, in their homes. But it also highlights the characteristic 
historical tendency among American Jews, which has been to give 
priority to secular concerns at the price of narrowing the scope of 
their involvement with distinctively Jewish concerns and forms of 
activity. The Hebrew School, designed so as not to interfere with 
public school education, aptly captures this tendency to view 
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Jewishness as an appendage to everyday life rather than being at 
its heart. 


In the early days of the Jewish migration to America there 
were concerted efforts to develop centralized supplementary 
religious schools sponsored by the entire Jewish community in a 
given locality; but most of these efforts failed, and today, despite 
financial inefficiency, each congregation in the community usually 
sponsors its own Sunday School or Hebrew School. As befits the 
institution whose larger social role is to cultivate Jewish identity, 
the typical school is concerned with both the cognitive and attitu- 
dinal dimensions of Jewishness, and there is frequently disagree¬ 
ment concerning the relative emphasis to be put on the amount 
learned, on the one hand, and the overall quality of the experi¬ 
ence from the child’s viewpoint, on the other. Curriculum 
offerings vary but tend to include such subjects as Hebrew (modern 
or Biblical), modern Israel, Jewish history, Bible, prayer, customs 
and ceremonies, and ethics. Children are enrolled at kindergarten 
age or in the early elementary years, and the overwhelming 
majority are permitted and choose to discontinue their studies when 
they reach the age of Bat or Bar Mitzvah in early adolescence. 
It is in the intervening years that the school attempts to foster the 
child's Jewish identity; but it should be noted that the very fact 
of having to go to the school is a salient reminder to the child that 
he or she is a Jew. This is particularly the case for children 
attending the afternoon Hebrew School : while other children are 
free to play after school, the Jewish child is sent on for further 
study with other Jewish children. 

The Jewish community has delegated to the supplementary 
school a central role in guiding children towards an appreciation of 
Judaism and towards Jewish self-affirmation; but although the 
supplementary school has its defenders,® most would agree the 
school has not lived up to what may be an impossible task, give 
the circumstances in which it is carried out. After several years of 
Jewish education, most children emerge with little substantive 
knowledge to show for the many hours spent in the school and 
often with feelings of disappointment, if not anger O'-i- 
the school. Certainly, there is little evidence that the school does 
much in the way of developing in children positive attitudes toward 
Judaism and toward themselves as Jews. While it is possible, a 
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some contend, that in the long run even those who are dissatisfied 
are more likely to share in Judaism and Jewish commune fife tta 
those who have had no Jewish education at all, most ^ 
evidence relating to the supplementary school is depressing. 


Those familiar with the workings of the supplementary school 
point to several sources of the problem. The two to eig i 
children spend in the school are very little for all that the schoo 
is expected to accomplish; and, to make matters worse, os 
attending the most hours arrive tired from a day of public school 

and often resentful because of what Hebrew School attendance 
requires them to forego. But these are not the least ot the 

problems. 


One of them, as parents are quick to point out, is that the 
teachers are often of poor quality. It is difficult to attract talented 
individuals to a job which commands little prestige in the Jewish 
or general community and which, being very part-time, does not 
suffice for earning a living. The schools are constantly in search of 
teachers who are knowledgeable and enthusiastic in matters 
of Judaica and in their dealings with children and who are able to 
translate these characteristics into meaningful learning experiences 
that connect with the concerns that the children bring with them 
from the world outside the school; but such people are rarely 
found, and if found, they rarely stay very long. 


But if the teachers in the supplementary schools are less than 
ideal, there is much to be said for their frequent complaint that 
there is a destructive lack of support for their efforts on the part 
of the parents and the school administration. Pointing to the fact 
that parents are often lax in trying to get their children to meet 
even minimal behavioral and academic expectations e.g. homework, 
classroom behavior, or getting to class on time, they claim that 
the school’s program commands a low level of parental interest 
(if not indifference or ambivalence); this parental attitude com¬ 
municates itself to the children and legitimizes a lax attitude on 
their part. To make matters worse, concerned as they often are 
with preserving harmony in the congregational community and 
fearing loss of members, synagogue schools are often not very for¬ 
ceful in their offorts to] back up the teachers’ expectations of the 
children, with the result that attendance and behavior-patterns 
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that would not be tolerated in these children’s public schools are 
routine in the supplementary school. The sense of powerlessness and 
demoralization bred by these circumstances contaminates the work 
of the teachers, and even talented ones who begin enthusiastically 
often end by sharing in the general state of demoralization. 


These various circumstances contribute to a self-maintaining 
cycle of low expectations and “kvetching” (complaining), with the 
major parties to the social system—teachers, parents, admini¬ 
stration, and children— each tending to locate the root of the 
problem with the others. Meanwhile, the school shows no dis¬ 
cernible improvement. 


If this cycle is to be interrupted, the impetus must ultimately 
come from the parent community which can make its demands of 
the school stick in a way that none of the other parties to the 
school social system can. Were the parents to convey to the admi¬ 
nistrators, teachers, and children that they are very serious about 
the school’s work and will not tolerate mediocrity and laxity, 
and were they prepared to back up this stance—for example, by 
investing more money in the search for a first-rate staff, there might 
be noticeable improvements, though how substantial they would be 
it is hard to know. But for a variety of reasons their is little 
basis for expecting a dramatic change in parental attitudes towards 
what goes on in the supplementary school. What this, in the the 
end,sugeests is that if the supplementary school is a generally in¬ 
effective institution, it is in large part because the constituency that 
it serves does not expect very much of it. It the secularization of 
the Jewish family is one of the circumstances that puts a heavy 
responsibility on the shoulders of the supplementary school , it* 
also one of the circumstances that make it difficult or 1 
to fulfill this responsibility . 7 

While dissatisfaction with the supplementary school is likely to 
continue, it is also likely that the supplemantary school wdlremam 

a‘Kr.TK‘s=S: 

Z area of Jewish education. It is to these cross-currents that 
I now turn. 
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Recent years have witnessed the growth of more intensive forms 
of Jewish education. One of these is the Jewish summer camp, 
which for a period of up to two months provides children with a 
total living experience that is more thoroughly Jewish than any¬ 
thing most are likely to experience at home. By building Jewish 
values, concerns, customs, and rhythms into the structure of 
everyday life, such camps, analogous in this respect to the shtetl 
of old, provide a living situation in which Judaism is assimilated 
effortlessly merely by sharing in the camp's ordinary round of life— 
and it is assimilated not as school knowledge but, to the extent 
that the camps are successful, as meaningful lived experience. 
Operated by Orthodox, Conservative, Reform, and other organiza¬ 
tions, such camps have thrived in recent years and are regarded 
by many as a more promising setting for cultivating Jewish identi¬ 
fications among the young than is the supplementary school. 


Even more significant than the camp movement is the recent 
growth of Jewish Day Schools, combining general and Jewish 

studies in the course of the ordinary school day. Day Schools are 

by no means new on the American Jewish scene. Particularly within 

the Orthodox community, which has always been wary of extensive 

participation in the larger secular culture, such schools have 

. . A ^t in recent year an 

increasing number of Day Schools have grown up under non- 

Orthodox auspices among subgroups in the Jewish population that 
have traditionally sent their children to public school and relied 
on the Hebrew School for Jewish education.* 


Several circumstances seem to have contributed to this trend. 
One of them is the traditional dissatisfaction with Jewish supple¬ 
mentary education, combined with two new factors-a loss of 

mernarvTh 11 1 f >#8ibilily ° f substantialI y improving the supple¬ 
mentary school and a more realistic appreciation of how high the 

stakes are, as suggested by the high rate of intermarriage among 

ZrchM 5 ^ F ° r Paren ‘ S Who are dce P'V concerned that 

their children grow uprooted in Judaism and the Jewish com- 

!™ theSe COn " d r eratl ° nS may be of decisive significance. Writ 
arge, the concern of parents for the future of their own children 
is the community's fear for its own survival as a anS 

IS may well be one of the circumstances explaining the increasing 
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financial support that the organized Jewish community is providing 
to Day Schools in several major communities. 

While this suggests that Day Schools area response to an 
experienced threat, it would be a mistake to view their recent 
growth in these terms alone. For this growth also reflects signifi¬ 
cant changes in attitude on the part of a minority of American 
Jews who have been sharing in something of a Jewish renaissance. 
Sometimes bitter because they believe that their assimilated, secu¬ 
larized parents transmitted to them a superficial, bankrupt version 
of Judasim, these individuals are convicned that Judaism offers them 
valuable forms of experience that are unavailabe in the larger 
secular culture; they are excited about integrating Jewish concernrs 
and forms of activity into their own lives and are more assertive 
about expressing their Jewish commitments in the everyday. In 
sending their children to Day Schools, they both declare thmr own 
Jewish commitments and try to make it more likely that their 

children will come to share them. 

In part, this more assertively Jewish stance may °“‘° f 

events in recent Jewish history; after all, Jews send,ng the 
children to school today and over the last ten years grew up dur 
ing or after the Holocaust and have watched and .denufied wuh 
the struggles of the States of Israel. Beyond this, ho ' cver ' t ' ‘ 
reaffirmation of Jewish commitments may reflect general wad. 

America tha, have affected^ A “ had s'eco.d 

last twenty years, many middle clas American Dream, and 

thoughts about the secular vers on of e (q basic human 

many have complained that it fails of community, 

needs for a larger sense of purpose and ‘ has bee n a 

Paralleling this, and coming fronti many quarters, ^ ^ on|y ha$ 

strong reaffirmation of the idea ethnic particularism, 

there been more tolerance for expressi micity is enriching 

there has been a suggestion in the a Unatfon American Jews 
not just to the individual but also> *°‘ atmosp here, and they 
have done 'heir part in shaping this growth of 

have aiso been affected, by it : if, as ss 8E e . part Tcularistic 

Day Schools is partly' due to a r.s"f 't ss w hen it comes to 

Jewish concerns and to greater a ^ attitude has certainly 

expressing them in the esery y. • , ble SO cial climate, 

been nurtured and supported by this hospitable soc 
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From the standpoint of initiating children into Jewish learning 
and culture and of fostering an identification with the concerns of 
the Jewish community, the Day School seems much more pro- 
mising than does the supplementary school that is the staple of 
American Jews. It is not just that it can attract better teachers or 
that a greater chunk of time is devoted to Jewish studies in an 
environment that has the air of “seriousness” associated with 
general education, but that the children spend a substantial part 
of every weekday in a social context suffused with Jewish concerns 
and in which many of the adult role models are committed Jews. 
It should be noted, however, that while there is a general sense in 
the Jewish community that Day Schools are likely to be more 
successful than the supplementary school in cultivating Jewish 
identity, there is also concern on the part of some that a Day 
School education will breed a parochial indifference to nonsectariam 
concerns and an inability to interact meaningfully and respectfully 
with non-Jews. While this possibility is not to betaken lightly, 
defenders of the Day School believe that this is an unlikely out¬ 
come given the various influences impinging on the children from 
other quarters; on occasion, they will also advance arguments to 
the effect that a strong rooting in a particularistic tradition is not 
incompatible with and may indeed contribute to univcrsalistic 
concerns that reach outside the Jewish community. What the 
actual effect will be remains to be seen. 

It is important to add that it is unlikely that the Day School 
is the answer to the larger problem that American Jews have 
wrestled with historically—the problem of reconciling their allegi¬ 
ances to two civilizations which sometimes seem to point them in 
opposite directions. If anything, Day School graduates may feel 
this tension more profoundly than do their counterparts emerging 
from Hebrew Schools or Sunday Schools. But in the current state 
of American Jewish life, this is perhaps a blessing : for if this 
tension has been somewhat relieved for many Jews in recent years, 
it has been at the price of weakening the Jewish party of the 
struggle. 

Finally a qualification : I have suggested that the Jewish 
community in America has bestowed on its schools a very import¬ 
ant role in fostering Jewish identification in the young in a larger 
social context that seems inimical to its spontaneous development- 
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and I have discussed the Jewish supplementary school and the Day 
School in the light of this concern. What the preceding discussion 
assumes, however, is that formal education can itself be a powerlul 
determinant of the child’s Jewish development, and this assumption 
is questionable. It may well be, as many believe, that even in the. 
best of educational circumstances the influence of the school-Day or 
supplementary-is rather small as compared with that ol the family, 
and that at best the school can only reinforce and elaborate on 
values and identifications that have their source in the family. If so, 
then to the extent that children come from homes where Jewish 
concerns, and symbols, and practices are living matters, there 
is some likelihood that they will emerge from the school with a 
fairly strong identification with Judaism—though not primarily 
because of the impact of the school-experience. On the other 
hand, to the extent that the homes from which they come are not 
suffused with distinctively Jewish concerns, it may be unrealistic to 
expect the school to do much in the way oflostcring Jewish 
identity. Not that the school is an inconsequential institution; 
but it is probably unreasonable to expect that it can singly do 
for the Jewish child coming from a home and community 
organized around non-Jcwish concerns what the Jewishly-saturated 
family and community jointly did for the child growing up in the 
shtetl. What this suggests is that the problem of cultivating Jewish 
identity in the young ultimately carries us back to the problem 
of fostering it in their parents. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM AND THE 
DETERIORATION OF CHOICE, EFFICIENCY, 

AND FREE EXERCISE 

E. G. West 


To many twentieth century Americans the “free” public school 
may have become a “necessary” institution simply because it is 
one of those to which they have become accustomed. Yet the 
original American common school was not “free; and indeed 
most early Americans were educated outside of public schools. 
It should be helpful therefore to rehearse the basic arguments and 
circumstances that have led to the present system. To do this s a 
first present a simple model that will illustrate the main issues, 
shall than relate the model to the real world and focus upon two 
of the most significant effects of a century of evolution of the u. a. 
public school system, first the consequences for education c 
and second, the consequences for individual rights un e 

First Amendment. 


The Initial Mode / 

I shall make the following three explicit assumptions .ftrst. 
that public education has not so far been establis e m 1 than 
second, that taxation is therefore corresponding y m t i n e 

‘normal' so that ordinary people, for instance, a , hav f 
‘customary’ amounts of taxation on daily Purchases * f 
more disposable money in their purses: third, tha 
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1,000 families with children only 50 families are on the borderline 
of sending or not sending their children to school whilst the other 
950 are so doing. Lest anyone consider this third assumption as 
too unrealistic let him consider that it fits in reasonably with the 
historical evidence of family behaviour. 1 


To elaborate the model further, imagine that a campaign has 
for a long time been organised by a pressure group, on which the 
teaching unions are well represented, in order to complain that 
because education is not yet universal, that is, 100 per cent of 
children are not yet being compelled by their parents to go to 

school, and because some parents are sending their children to 
inferior schools, government intervention should immediately take 
place. 2 Assume that this compaign succeeds and the machinery 
of government is now called upon to operate. The minimum 
education in which the state is interested is first defined; it is 
normally,'say, to consist of eight years of schooling (a provision 
which, in fact, at least the 950 families are already making 
voluntarily for their children). 


Because the state is not satisfied about the quality of some 
existing schools it can lay down and police minimum standards. 
What level these should be will have to be carefully considered 
because it is possible that they could be set too high in relation to 
available resources. More important, it will be necessary to 
examine thoroughly the reason why existing standards are thought 
to be unsatisfactory in places. One reason may be that competition 
between schools is imperfect. The most direct way to meet this 
problem, of course, is to concentrate on breaking down local 
monopoly positions; but this cannot successfully be accomplished by 
the introduction of state schools that are under no obligation to 
cover their costs. Where the imperfection of competition is due to 
lack of knowledge among parents the state can temporarily esta¬ 
blish agencies to provide them with as much information both on 
the. alternatives available and on the minimum standards that the 
state recommends. Given the maximum of parental free choice 
pressure will be brought to bear on the least satisfactory schools 
so that they are constantly prodded into matching the services 
of competitors threatening to attract or already attracting their 
clientele. In these conditions there would be every reason to 
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expect efficiency in schools to continue rising until they all exceeded 
and made superfluous the minimum standards originally specified 
by the state. 


Beyond laying down minimum standards and the establish¬ 
ment of an inspectorate, further intervention should clearly be seen 
in three distinct steps : first, the provision of legislated compulsion; 
second, covering the costs of education by government, i.e. gover¬ 
nment provision only of educational finance to families; third, the 
actual provision of education by government authorities. 1 shall 
follow Professor Milton Friedman, A.T. Peacock and Jack Wise¬ 
man 3 in their now classic argument that the third (state schooling) 
is not a necessary one: beyond this I shall, I think, go further than 
these writers in outlining qualifications upon the other two. 


To continue with the illustration, the next task should be to 
find out as accurately as possible the reasons which account for the 
behaviour of the doubtful 50 families in every 1 ,000. Suppose, 
first that investigation indicates that 20 of these families, even 
though «he cL normally be expected to act responsibly, are rn 
„ . of not sending tneir children to school not because they 

w“ to-»“ -oSS 

incomes of these families ? 


Reduced Taxation 

a first dutv as that of discovering to what 

The state may see its first duty of governmen t itself. It 

extent the poverty is du cure t j ie 

becuse of regressive taxes or rates on y families 
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Such a program can be augmented, if desired, by a system of 
government inspection of schools so that the state can ensure that 
minimum standards of schooling exist everywhere. 

Selective Money Grants 

But suppose that existing taxation is already deemed to be 
equitable. No readjustments to reduce the revenue from indirect 
taxes are, therefore, considered justified. The payment of such 
taxes by the poor families is regarded as their proper contribution 
to services such as defence and justice, services from which they 
like everybody else benefit. The question of removing the poverty 
which remains the chief educational obstacle in the 20 families can 
still be met, but this time, by the provision of direct money grants 
from the state. The most practicable way of doing this would be 
to convert much of the apparatus of indirect taxation into a com¬ 
prehensive system of income tax in which all heads of households 
were coded. Beyond a stated code, taxation would become 
negative : the government would automatically pay out more to 
the needy minorities so that an efficient and impersonal means test 
would constantly operate. 

Giving these families the cash rather than the education is 
defensible on several grounds. One danger of the third govern¬ 
mental step, the direct provision by the state of a ‘free’ service, 
is that, to judge from nineteenth century experience, those who 
are just above the poverty level will begin to request entry into it 
and that the service will very quickly fall into the hands of a 
majority which does not need it. In comparison, the admnistra- 
tion of a negative income tax system will be cheaper because the 
basic administrative apparatus is already established and wel[- 
tried. Moreover, this method will be more efficient because the 
authority will be making disinterested judgements and it will discri¬ 
minate on the basis of a less ambiguous set of rules which are based 
on the measures of money costs and money incomes. In contrast, 
an Educational Department in charge of subsidising or providing 
schools will always be tempted to be more and more generous in its 
ideas of the co$t of a minimume ducation. And if its own notions are 
to e the chief criteria, it will constantly be subject to pressure by 
new candidates to revise the definition of poverty so as to let them 
qualify for subsidies or other aid. This process will probably 
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become cumulative since the extra provision of subsidised or ‘free’ 
places will necessitate the raising of tax revenues, so impoverishing 
others. The result will be the rapid decline or takeover of the exist¬ 
ing private schools and the conversion of most of the parents of 
the 950 families from an independent fee-paying class to a politically 
supplicant one, dependent on government discretion and decisions 
and subject to several other attendant disadvantages to be described 
later. Such will be the probable outcome of a cure originally 
directed to the needs of not more than 50 in 1,000 families. 
Furthermore, because the switching of education into the political 
process will entail the necessity of substantial taxation to pay for 
the ‘free’ state education, then there is a danger of significant 
disincentive effects upon work and savings. 


Selective Compulsion 


Twenty out of the 50 doubtful starters having thus been 
accounted for, what of the other 30? Assume that 15 of the 
remaining 30 are also poor but it is expected that they may well 
be irresponsible too. In other words, assume that they cannot be 
trusted to spend refunded taxes or state grants on education. One 
method to meet this situation would be to institute a system of 
w hat one may call selective state compulsion. Such compulsion, 
w hich would not, of course, apply to the vast majority of fami¬ 
lies, could be designed exclusively to affect the 15 families 
from the moment they receive the state grants. Even this 
restricted and discriminating form of compulsion need only be 
regarded as a last resort. It could be withheld until evidence was 
shown that a family was still not ^spending from the state grants 
and refunds on education. A period of grace would have the 
advantage of giving a presumption in favour of the family, and 
some initial respect for it as a decision-making unit. 


A parallel can be seen in the way in which,we protect iniants 
from physical neglect such as malnutrition. The state has means to 
see to it that no family fis without the purchasing power necessary 
to feed and clothe a child to a certain standard. The total 
apparatus of protection is then strengthened when, in certain 
circumstances, health visitors are allowed periodic access to 
children in their own homes. Such persons have the u y o 
report clear cases of parental neglect. They can appeal to child 
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abuse laws to instigate what amounts to legal compulsion of the 
parents. In other words, there are two storts of compulsion : first, 
formal compulsion as legislated for education; second, what may 
here be called selective or contingent compulsion, as is the case of 
malnutrition. This second kind of compulsion is brought into 
force only with discrimination; that is, it applies selectively where 
the case warrants. There seems to be no overwhelming argument 
to show that the first type (formal compulsion) is any more 
efficient than the second type (contingent compulsion) in 
meeting the needs of neglected children. If there were such an 
argument it is surprising that, in the case of health protection, 
which is needed to prevent damage have equally serious conse¬ 
quences to children, we use the least efficient available form of 
compulsion. 


Selective Vouchers 


One way to augment the combined policy of redistribution of 

tax burdens and selective compulsion would be to earmark money 
grants to the 15 families in the form of education vouchars. These 
are defined as financial instruments allocated to families that can 
be spent only on the education of their children. Thus selective 
vouchers (to be distinguished from the usually advocated universal 
voucher 8 ) couM be spent by the poor families only in the schools 
of their choice, providing that they had been approved by govern¬ 
ment inspectors. Such vouchers would have the advantage over 
he free state-.h 001 method of giving the family powerful support 
m the choice of a school. It is necessary to repeat that proposals 
for vouchers can be (and usually are) coupled with the provision 
of state approval of those schools which cash them. Such 

can be effectei by periodic state inspection, and in so 
lar as this is efficient the complaint of those who suspect that the 
average amdy given much freer choice is in danger of making 
a seriously bad one will be substantially met. 

Universal Vouchers 


So far I have accounted for 35 of the 50 doubtful families 

nmTflcX t r T- niag I5 ’ alth ° Ugh able afford it, would 
not m fact educate their children adequately in the absence of 
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official pressure. In other words, having accounted for 20 poor 
but potentially responsible families and 15 poor but potentially 
irresponsible families, we finally have to deal with 15 ‘rich’ but 
potentially irresponsible (or neglectful) families. It will be remem¬ 
bered that any proposal for intervention, beyond the laying down 
and policing of minimum standards, involves two major questions . 
first, whether the government should provide the finance for the 
education: second, whether it should go further and provide the 
education itself. 


To some economists, the addition of this assumption about the 
possible existence of ‘rich’ but negligent parents (the existence of 
some parents who are irresponsible despite income su cien 
afford at least a minimum education) is so important as to swing e 
balance in favour of universal provision, if not of state schoo s, a 
least of state finance, that is, the provision of universal vouchers. 
The argument of Professors Peacock and Wiseman is that the state 

having made education compulsory, cannot escape tie ° ' 8 

to provide all the necessary finance for compulsory education. 

Their main reason is that : 

<.there is no operational way to distinguish the families 

upon whom financial assistance should be concent™. , 
criterion is the amount of education .hat would liase been 

bought in the absence of compulsiom a w h cor . 

example, would meet the need only and if , his 

relation between means and deman woul d be 

were so many of the problems of education p \ 

much simpler . 4 

It is only because they have J^ 0 Pl what Thecal led contin- 
(universal) compulsion is preferab themse ives in the 

gent (selective) compulsion that they h P h should be 

postion of having to accept the coro .ary However, 

universal too. To pursue the •»*“ » f announci „g to all 

I would argue that there is no more reaso' and ..free" 

parents that education is to be Porma ' y paren ts, than for 
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challenge the claim that there is no operational way of distinguish¬ 
ing the cases where state aid is needed most. Moreover, even if 
a minimum education were to be made formally compulsory (i.e. 
compulsory in the universal, as against the selective sense), there 
is no clear reason why the state should provide the finance. There 
are many administrative precedents for this in real life. Thus the 
state makes it compulsory for car users to undertake third-party 
insurance but leaves the individuals to finance it. It may be 
argued that this case is different because if the owner of a car be¬ 
comes poor he can divest himself of the compulsory obligation by 
selling the vehicle. In our situation, however, this point is met by 
government provision of the finance to any needy minority. 

In trying to assuage what may reveal itself as a kind of com¬ 
munity guilt complex about the educational negiect of children, we 
are in obvious danger of over-reaching ourselves. To bring into 
existence the vast, costly and cumbrous machinery of state-admi¬ 
nistered finance for the ‘benefit’ of 1,000 families, just because of 
the shortcomings of less than 50, would be inappropriate. Because 
these elaborate methods will involve such a vast drain on resources, 
children as a whole will undoubtedly be made worse off than 
otherwise. For where there is only selective treatment the saving 
in resources means that more can be concentrated where the need 
is largest, while the smaller scale of taxation would mean stronger 

incentives to work and save out of which all children would 
benefit. 


So much for the hypothetical model with its own explicit 
assumptions. In this particular case I have argued that the most 
appropriate policy to fit the ‘protection’ principle would be govern¬ 
mental responsibility for some selective compulsion together with 
some selective grants or vouchers, thorough attention having 
previously been paid to the removal of that kind of poverty which 
stems from inequitable taxation. 


The Real World (a) Effects on Cost 

Sup p osethat the 950 families out of the 1,000 who would 
normally buy education now find themselves in fact in a situation 

8 rT en u ‘‘ does their pending for them.” Instead of 
purchasing directly, their money is collected in taxes for which they 
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are given “free” education. Their position is now worsened 
because the public school system is less efficient—as real world 
experience shows. From the school year 1971-72 to 1976-77, for 
instance, the total professional staff in U. S. public schools went 
up 8 percent while the money cost of education increased by 68 
percent (or 21 percent allowing for inflation). But as inputs thus 
increased output decreased. The number of students fell by 4 per¬ 
cent as did the number of schools. The educational testing scores 
of all kinds (SAT, college board examinations and short common 
tests) showed declining student performance Pronounced centra¬ 
lization, meanwhile, has increased the distance between the 
consumer of education and the suppliers (the administrators). 

Currently there is considerable evidence that private schools, 
on average, are able to provide education equal or superior to 
that provided by the public schools at lower cost. One recent 
study, for instance, shows that in Manhattan the annual per pupil 
cost was $2,647 in public schools but only S-»62 in Catholic 

schools. 5 


(b) The First Amendment Infringement 

Many of the 950 families in our example will be worse offfor 
a second reason. Consider those who decide to continue to send 
their children to the parochial schools of their customary choice 
In so doing the families now forego the opportunity of receivi g 
their money back’ in the form of a “free” education in the govern- 

ment sector. The forgoing of this opportunity, to ‘'^erTords, 
at least is the very essence of the term cost, 

a public sector, so financed nnpo^ cortsjm* ^ 

Congress, in its attitude toward 

w?: -«■ ** ** 

to do so. 6 

The Myth Continues 

The crucial 'error' in the design of the U.Si^education system 
has been the provision of •free " education In fact it is not 
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Most “beneficiaries,” including the poor, pay taxes, especially over 
their lifetime, that provide the schooling. Even if arguments can 
be made for making schooling free for the poorest this docs not 
justify “free” education for the rich and the middle class. The 
public school system was not, in fact, the outcome of a sustained 
piece of reasoning by selfless statesmen-legislators. The main 
instigators, historically, were the supply interests—the admini¬ 
strators and the teachers. These now constitute the probably the 
strongest political lobby of all time, and one that wants to perpe¬ 
tuate the usual myth. And since it controls the schools it has the 
best chance inculcating each new generation with it. 
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THE CASE AGAINST VOUCHERS AND TUITION TAX 

CREDITS 


Edd Doerr 


The most bitter, enduring, and important controversy in the 
history of education in the United States concerns the public fund- 
ind of nonpublic schools, the overwhelming majority of which are 
religious or “parochial.” A new word, “parochiaid,” has even 
entered the language to denote any kind of direct or indirect tax 
support or aid to nonpublic elementary and secondary schools. 


In the century and a half since the first battle over parochiaid 
when a Baptist school in New York City unsuccessfully * 

share of the common school fund-two inexorable tren s . 

observable in America education. On the one hand. a 
of increasing religious pluralism, decreasing religious 
ever greater appreciation and application of the church state 

separation principle, the public school evolved from , ‘' e atic 

lestunt institution of the early nineteenth century to the democra^, 

religiouslv neutral institution that is accepted b> t re lieious 

ing majority of Americans today. This evoluUon uling 

neutrality was very largely completed by three landn »rk "h^ 
handed down by the Supreme Court since World Wa • { 

(1948) 1 , outlawing religious instruction in pub 1 * Qr 

(196 )2 and Schempp (1963) 3 , outlawing government spon 

mandated religious exercises in public schools. 
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On the other hand, public support, with only rather minor 
and/or temporary exceptions, has been confined to publicly 
controlled public schools. At present, only a few forms of tax aid for 
parochial and private schools have survived court tests. Bus trans¬ 
portation was upheld in one form by the Supreme Court in Everson 
in 1947, 4 but was ruled unconstitutional for field trips in 1977 in 
Wolman v. Walter , s and is currently under federal court challenge 
in several states to the extent that it goes beyond service provided 
to public schools. Textbook loans for students were upheld by the 
Court in 1968 in Allen,* but in 1973 in Norwood the Court held 
that textbook loans could not be made to students in schools “that 

practice racial or other individious discrimination.” 7 In 1977 the 
Court in Wolman v. Walter 8 upheld medical and psychological test¬ 
ing services provided in parochial schools, medical and psycho¬ 
logical therapeutic services provided off the parochial school pre¬ 
mises, and provision of certain standardized academie tests. 

Significant forms of federal aid to denominational schools 
under ESEA and CETA programs are presently undergoing court 
challenges by groups which charge that these aids violate several 
Supreme Court rulings of the 1970s which will be discussed below. 


Vouchers and Tuition Tax Credits 


As the 1970s drew to a close, the controversy over public 
support for nonpublic education has been narrowed to two basic 

(TTCs) ’ tUUi ° n V ° UCherS a " d tUUi0D reimburserae M tax credits 

Y 0 rk F Ohio°M he TT P Wtr f C " aCted in the ear| y l97 °s in New 
York 011.0, Mmnesota, and California, but were all struck down 

vear thrnuJhT^T''’ A b ‘" ‘° prOVide U P ‘° *2.5 billion per 
fntrodn ro H 8 ^ mC ° me ‘ aX CreditS to nonpublic schools was 
introduced in Congress m 1977 by Sens. Daniel P. Moynihan 

K 1 " Robert Packwood (R-Ore.), but after a year long 

l *“" to, i, 
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Voucher plans presently exist only on paper in this country. 
The only demonstration ever run was a temporary experiment in 
San Jose, California, which was confined strictly to public schools. 
The Nixon and Ford Administrations exerted considerable effort to 
induce a number of local communities to experiment with a feder¬ 
ally funded voucher plan, but with no success. The plan was 
considered dead for all practical purposes in 1976 when com¬ 
munities in Connecticut and new Hampshire resisted considerable 
pressure and federally funded propaganda to engage in voucher 
experiments. Rather unexpectedly, the plan came lo life in Mic¬ 
higan in 1978 when religious group operating private schools initia¬ 
ted a state constitutional amendment by petition to require the 
legislature to devise a voucher plan for funding all elementary and 
secondary schools in the state. Michigan voters, however, rejected 
the plan by the astonishing margin of 74% to 26% in November 
1978. There is now a possibility that California voters will have 
to vote on a rather specific voucher plan constitutional amendment. 


Voucher and tuition tax credit plans have been devised in al¬ 
most infinite variety. The two plans for extending tax support to 
include nonpublic shools are sufficiently similar, however, that they 
can be dealt with together in an article summarizing the objections 

to them. 


The voucher idea is “beguilingly simple,” as former HE 
Secretary Casper WAVeinberger put it recently.’ 0 Some un. 
government will issue vouchers to each child of school age 
will be used to pay tuition at the public, parochial, P , , 
school of the parent’s choice, if there is room for the child and 
or she is accepted. The school then submits the vouchers to 
government for reimbursement. Under many plans, the value of 
a voucher would be approximately the amount expended annually 
for public education in the community at the same grade 

Beyond this "beguilingly simple" basic idea, however voucher 
nlans take on a variety rather like that found in the insect family. 
Some voucher promoters would put very few restrictions on 
Plan- schools could accept or reject students under any criteria but 
race' and voucher funded schools could receive additional funding 
from tuition or donations. Other voucher theoreticians, though 
would attempt to regulate the plan in various ways to minim 
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segregation, to encourage private schools to accept more dis¬ 
advantaged or handicapped children, or to pursue other goals. 
Further, implementation of any voucher plan would require 
complex decisions regarding attendance areas, funding details, 
admission standards, curriculum control, teacher accreditation and 
standards, teacher tenure, and many other matters. The principal 
types of voucher plans are discussed in a HEW-funded study in 
1970 headed by Christopher Jencks. 11 Further discussion is found 
in an anthology by George La None 12 and in a recent book by the 
backers of a voucher plan in California. 13 

Tuition tax credits are also “beguilingly simple.” Parents 
would be reimbursed for tuition payments by being allowed to 
subtract from their final federal or state income tax obligation (or, 
theoretically, property or sales tax obligation) an amount equi¬ 
valent to a certain percentage of tuition up to a certain maximum 
benefit per student per year. The Pack wood Moynihan bill intro¬ 
duced in Congress in 1977 would have provided tuition reimburse¬ 
ment federal income tax credits for 50% of tuition per student per 
year up to a maximum tuition of $1, 000 per year. With nonpublic 
enrollment running about 5 million students (about 10% of the total 
student population), the Packwood-Mo^nihan plan would have 
cost the federal treasury up to $2-5 billion per year to start. The 
state TTC laws struck down by the Supreme Court in 1973 were 
considerably more modest, and, of course, if the tax credit principle 
is ever accepted by the Congress and the courts, there would be 
unceasing pressure on lawmakers, if past experience is any guide, 
to raise the percentage of tuition reimbursed ever closer to 100% 
and the amount of tuition reimbursed up to whatever the traffic 
would bear. A full or nearly full TTC plan lacking any regulatory 
controls (as was the case with the Packwood-Moynihan plan) 
would be indistinguishable from an unregulated voucher plan, 
except that the TTC plan would leave out of its benefits parents 
whose tax liability is so low that they cannot take full or any 
advantage of the plan. 

The Case for Vouchers and TTCs 

“Freedom of choice” is the chief rallying cry of advocates of 
both vouchers and TTCs. Admittedly, there is a certain attractive¬ 
ness to the idea that parents may select any school they like for their 
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children and have the choice paid for out of general government 
ie\enues. Opponents respond, of course, that all educational 
choices or alternatives which merit tax support can be provided 
in public schools it there is sufficient community interest and funds. 

Voucher and TTC advocates also claim public funding of 
private educational alternatives would provide more pluralism and 
diversity in education. In terms of institutional diversity, this 
might be true (though many authorities believe that there is a 
depressing sameness about most private schools), but more impor¬ 
tantly, it is generally true that the individual student will encounter 
far more di\eisity and pluralism of all sorts—religious, ethnic, 
academic, ideological, social class, etc.,—in a public than in a 
parochial or private school. 

Voucher and TTC promoters also resort frequently to the 
smear charge that the public schools teach or promote “secularism” 
or “the religion of secular humanism” and therefore, in fairness, 
government should support religious and other private schools. 
But attempts to pro\e the “secular humanism” charge in court have 
gotten nowhere and it is almost universally dismissed as nonsense 
by religious and educational leaders who have examined the charge. 
Moreover, since our public schools staffs and boards represent a 
cross section of religious America, they are hardly likely to tolerate 
such a serious deviation from religious neutrality. 

The Case Against Vouchers and TTCs 

Although vouchers and TTC plans have enjoyed considerable sup¬ 
port from politicians, certain denominational and parochial school 
leaders,and an assortment of economists, attorneys, and columnists, 
both plans have run into rather substantial opposition. Not only has 
virtually every organization representing public educators, admi¬ 
nistrators, school boards, and parents expressed vigorous opposition 
to both plans, but so too have such other groups as Americans 
United for Separation of Church and State, the American Civil 
Liberties Union, the AFL-CIO and other labor unions, a wide 
spectrum of Protestant, Jewish, and liberal Catholic groups, 
Americans for Democratic Action, and civil rights, Black, and 
Hispano-American groups. 
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There is a broad consensus among opponents of vouchers and 
TTCs that the plans are objectionable for a wide variety of rea¬ 
sons. The principal ones are summarized below , 14 (Although they 
are numbered for convenience, the numbering does not imply any 
attempt at ranking, which would obviously vary from group to 
group.) 

t 

1. Both vouchers and TTCs would violate the First Amend¬ 
ment and similar state constitutional provisions separating church 
and state. By providing tax aid to sectarian schools and/or by 
attempting to channel aid only to the secular functions of such 
schools, both plans would unconstitutionally provide tax aid to re¬ 
ligious institutions and/or excessively entangle religion and govern¬ 
ment, in violation of a long series of Supreme Court rulings from 
1971 to 1979.J5 


Voucher and TTC advocates may insist that their plans in¬ 
volve aid to parents or students, but the Supreme Court has held 
that passing public funds through the hands of individual students 
or parents does not render the transaction any less unconstitutional 
than routing the money directly from the public to the church 
school treasury. 


The religious factor is of key importance in all of this. Well 

over 90% of nonpublic schools are not merely church related : 
they are, as the Court has repeatedly recognized, integral parts of 
the religious mission of the sponsoring church. 


2. Arguments of constitutionality aside, since the overwhel¬ 
ming majority of nonpubiic schools are pervasively leligious 
institutions, tax support for them is tantamount to taxing all citi¬ 
zens for the support of specific religious, something that has long 
S ,./? the CraW of most Americans. Further, vouchers or TTCs 

would be government preference for those religious bodies which 

use lull time day schools for religious instruction and would slight 

religious bodies content to provide religious education after school 
or on weekends. 


. i 3; i ?- hC f po ? sorslli P and support of voucher and TTC plans 
egislative bodies generally represents a confluence of religion 
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and politics. Church and church school officials are the main 
lobbyists for legislation to put parochiaid plans into effect. As the 
Supreme Court expressed it in Lemon in 1971, this mingling of 
religion and politics creates ‘political division on religious lines,” 
which “.vas one of the principal evils against which the first 
Amendment was intended to protect.” 


4. Nonpublic schools tend to be denominationally homoge¬ 
neous. Less than 10% of Catholic-school students are non- 
Catholic. It is unlikely that Jewish schools enroll any non-Jews. 
Fundamentalist Christian schools are not likely to attract many 
non-fundamentalist students. This is not to suggest that nonpublic 
schools generally discriminate by religion in admissions, though 
many do, but to recognize that a school’s pervasive religious fla- 
\or, faculty, and program will act to limit applications automati¬ 
cally. Further, nonpublic schools lend to use religious criteria in 
faculty hiring. Vouchers and TTCs, then, would tax all citizens 
to support religious segregation and discrimination. 


5. While many nonpublic schools are well integrated racially, 
in general they tend to sen e smaller percentages of minority stu¬ 
dents than do public schools. Vouchers and TTCs would in the 
long run harm the cause of racial integration and worsen public 
school racial imbalances. At present, urban public schools enrol 
far higher percentages of minority children than do parochia an 
private schools. As the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights conclu¬ 
ded more than a decade ago, the very existence of urban nonpublic 
schools worsens public school racial imbalances. 


Attempting to deny tax aid to nonpublic schools which have 
open admissions policies but still do not attract minority students 
would create another set of problems as the I^ernal Revenue 
Service found in late 1978 and early 1979 when it sought to deve 
fop a procedure for denying tax exempt status to parochta. and 
private schools enrolling too few minority students. 

6. According to the 1977 report of the National Centre^for 
Educational Statistics, 57% of elementary public school parents 
earn less than $7,500 per years (in 1967 dollars , while m y % 
of nonpublic parents fall in that category. While 45% of non 
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public elementary parents earn over $ 10,000 per year (in 1967 
dollars), only 25% of public school parents are in that class. On 
the secondary level, public school parents have a median income 
of $12,300, while nonpublic school parents have a median income 
of $15,962, which is 30% higher. TTCs, by routing tax aid to 
nonpublic schools only through families with enough income to 
qualify for tax credits, would be government preference for the 
more affluent and discrimination against the poor. A voucher 
plan which would allow add-on tuition (above the value of the 
voucher) or extra school subsidies from church or other private 
sources would have much the same effect. 

7. Since nonpublic schools are often selective academically, 
voucher or TTC funding would enhance the competitive position 
of nonpublic schools in relation to public schools. 

8. By subsidizing nonpublic schools which tend to be religi¬ 
ously and/or ideologically homogeneous, and to serve propor¬ 
tionately fewer minority and less affluent children, vouchers or 
TTCs would encourage the religious, ideological, ethnic, and class 
balkanization of American society and increase the centrifugal 
forces in society which have proven so destructive in other count¬ 
ries, such as Northern Ireland. 

9. By subsidizing selective special interest nonpublic schools, 
vouchers and TTCs would tend to wreck public schools, turning 
them into shrunken “wastebasket” schools of last resort for poor, 
minority, handicapped, and other students excluded in one way 
or another from the tax-supported nonpublic schools. Although 
the overwhelming majority of American public school parents 
(83%), rate public schools from "C" to “A” (i.e., from all right 
to excellent), 18 nonpublic schools which are homogeneous by religi¬ 
ous or ideology, which have specialized or college preparatory 
curricula, or which exclude disadvantaged, handicapped, or lower 
class students, could develop a hard-to-resist attractiveness, espe¬ 
cially if parents of public school students are panicked or “spoo¬ 
ked into an “abandon ship” frame of mind. 

Further, parents induced to abandon public schools by the 
public funding of special interest alternatives, could be expected to 
show decreasing support for public school bond and funding 


/ 
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A \oucher or TTC plan would amount to government stran¬ 
gulation of the great democratic institution that has played so 
large a role in making a great, free nation from the most incredi¬ 
bly diverse refugees and emigrants from Europe and elsewhere in 
the world. 

10. A lederal TTC plan, as HEW Secretary Joseph Califano 
pointed out at the TTC hearings in early 1978, would reverse the 
lederal educational policy of gearing federal aid to disadvantaged 
children. It would give massive federal aid to private education 
but no a dime to public education. 

11. Since nonpublic schools generally use religious and/or 
ideological criteria in hiring teachers, vouchers or TTCs would 
shift increasing numbers of teachers into posts where they would 
be tested for religious or ideological orthodoxy. This religious 
or ideological homogeneity, moreover, coupled with the denomi¬ 
national or partisan philosophy of nonpublic schools, would 
expose children more and more to indoctrination than to demo¬ 
cratically open education. 

12. Both vouchers and TTCs would tend ot favor large 
religious bodies, capable of assembling sufficient students to 
operate viable schools at reasonable cost, over smaller religious 
bodies which would have great difficulty competing with the larger 
groups. 

13. Public subsidy of nonpublic schools through either 
vouchers or TTCs would either bring such schools under pervasive 
public control, and therefore penalize and exclude nonpublic schools 
wishing to remain independent, or leave nonpublic schools uncon¬ 
trolled and unregulated. In the latter case, taxpayers would have 
to pay for institutions they could not cotnrol or regulate, while 
parochial and private school patrons would continue to have the 
right to influence public school policy through school board 
elections. In the former case, religious schools grown dependent 
on tax support might be forced to adhere to Supreme Court rulings 
barring se:tarian instruction and school sponsored prayer an 
Bible reading, and thus trade their religious purposes and dis- 
tinctives for a mess of Caesar’s pottage, 
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14. A voucher plan regulated to eliminate the worst forms of 
discrimination would inevitably be more cumbersome and expe¬ 
nsive to administer than any public school system. 

15. Providing transportation service for a profusion of 
voucher or TTC funded schools, especially as nonpublic school 
attendance areas seldom coincide with public school attendance 
areas, would make school transportation considerably more comp¬ 
lex, costly, energy wasteful, and unfair than existing systems. A 
dozen states alredy require public school districts to provide more 
extensive and expensive bus service to parochial than to public 
schools. 

16. Voucher and TTC advocates often point to the fact that 
many nonpublic schools operate at considerably lower per pupil 
costs. The reasons for this, in general, are that nonpublic schools 
use more free, voluntary labor, pay teachers less than public 
schools, seldom offer the variety of expensive-to-teach vocational 
and enrichment programs, and do not have to provide costly pro¬ 
grams for severely handicapped children. If voucher or TTC funded 
nonpublic schools are handed as much money per student as public 
schools now get, their costs will surely rise to match those of 
public schools. 

17. Since existing nonpublic schools tend to serve narrow 
sectarian or other special interests, public funding under either 
vouchers on TTCs would lead to a vast proliferation of such narrow 
based schools. Only a few private groups, such as the very lergest 
religious groups in densely populated areas, would be able to 
operate adequate schools at reasonable cost. Thus the proliferation 
of small special interest schools would result in reduced educational 
efficiency at higher cost. Voucher of TTC plans would reverse 
the consolidation process which has proved to be so beneficial in 
the public education sector. 

% 

18. Adoption of a voucher of TTC plan for funding educa¬ 
tion would probably be a politically irreversible process. An 
opinion poll in Northern Ireland several years ago showed that 5 
out of 6 Protestants and Catholics favored or would accept reli¬ 
giously integrated schools, but political realities rendered any 
change in the present tax-supported segregated system impossible. 
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19. The American people in recent years have repeatedly 
expressed their view on the subject of government aid for parochial 
and private schools. They have consistently voted against such 
aid. Here are the results of the statewide referenda of the past 
dozen years on a variety of proposals for government aid for 
parochial and private schools : 


State 

Year 

Vote 

Against 

Vote 

For 


New York 

1967 

72.5% 

27.5% 


Michigan 

1970 

57 % 

43 % 


Nebraska 

1970 

57 % 

43 % 


Oregon 

1972 

61 % 

39 % 


Idaho 

1972 

57 % 

43 % 


Maryland 

1972 

55 % 

45 % 


Maryland 

1974 

56.5% 

43.5% 


Washington 

1975 

60.5% 

39.5% 


Missouri 

1976 

60 % 

40 % 


Alaska 

1976 

54 % 

46 % 


Michigan 

1978 

74 % 

26 % 



The 1978 Michigan referendum was especially because it dealt 
specifically with a proposed state constitutional amendment which 
would have mandated the legislature to devise a voucher plan for 
public funding of all public, private, and parochial schools. 
Incidentally, in nearly all of these referenda, the pro-parochiaid 
forces outspent the defenders of public education and church-state 

separation by a considerable margin. 


Opinion polls are not as significant as referenda, but three 
important polls in mid-1978 all registered popular opposition to 
the TTC plan at precisely 64%. The Roper poll, using fairly 
explicit questions, showed 64% to 28% opposition. A poll by 
“The Advocates” television program, after an evenly matched 
hour-long debate, found opposition running 64% to 36%, Rep. 
Newton Steers (R-Md.), who voted for TTCs, found of 40,000 
responses to a poll of his constituents that TTCs were opposed 

64% to 30%. 17 


Conclusion 

Public education and the principle of church-state separa ion 
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have been the primary factors in taking the most diverse popula¬ 
tion in history and putting it together into the most humane, 
democratic, advanced society the world has ever known. Public 
education has many problems, some of them stemming from its 
very successes. Educators, parents, lawmakers, and citizens in 
general must work together to solve those problems. But no 
problems will be solved by the fragmentation of education into 
narrow ideological, sectarian, class, or ethnic enclaves, which 
would surely result from adoption of a voucher or tuition tax 
credit plan. 

Pluralism and diversity already exist to a greater extent in 
public than in nonpublic schools, and all alternatives in education 
which may legitimately be supported by taxation may be provided 
within public schools. 

Vouchers or tuition tax credits would surely lead our country 
in the direction of educational and cultural feudalism. And that 
we do not need. 
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